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I shan’t be more than a 
few minutes—this is the 
thorough way of cleaning 
and polishing, the quick 
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without a Ronuk Home 
Polisher. It’s just like a 
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Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey, dates from Roman 
times, but is to-day no more than an imposing and 
picturesque ruin crowning a magnificent headland. 
Charles II resided here for some time during his 
exile and for three years (1657-40) it was the 
prison of the famous William Prynne. 
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SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF THE ITALIAN SHELLS: 
(BELOW) A BUILDING IN WHICH A NUMBER OF PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


One of the buildings hit by Italian shells in the bombardment of the town of 
Corfu was the training school of the British Police Mission to Greece for the 
new Greek police force to take the place of the old gendarmeric. The Director of 
the British Mission, Sir Frederick Halliday, who was in London at the time, 


(ABOVE) THE BARRACKS OF THE GREEK POLICE; 


confirmed a report that the training school had been damaged by fire as the 
result of the bombardment. The Mission went out in 1918, and the training 
school is the old British barracks, built a hundred years ago. Some fifteen 
Greek and Armenian refugees housed in the Fort at Corfu were killed 
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A GREAT DANCER INSPIRED BY INDIAN ART: PAVLOVA’S NEW BALLET. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, 8.0.1. 


BRINGING TO LIFE THE FAMOUS AJANTA WALL-PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS NUMBER: THE PALACE OF GAUTAMA 
(BUDDHA) BEFORE HIS RENUNCIATION-MME. PAVLOVA AND M. NOVIKOFF IN .“ AJANTA’'S FRESCOES” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Mme. Anna Pavlova received a great welcome at Covent Garden on September 10, into a living picture, and the great drama played 2500 years ago is once more 
she began her short season with a programme including the new ballet, unrolled The scene represents the interior of the palace of the Prince Gautama. 
Aianta Frescoes,” founded on the famous Indian wall-paintings at Ajanta which His wives are seated around with their maidens and the people of the palace. 
' trated and described on other pages in this number They depict the life Dancers, men and women, enter and give a performance In the end everybody 
~~ sma. afterwards known as the Buddha. The ballet is divided into four falls into a deep sleep Then the future Buddha enters and passes slowly between 
soi te first two of which show pilgrims at an Ajanta temple who fall asleep the sleepers and then withdraws to renounce for ever the pomp ane vanity of the 
vening closes The third tableau (illustrated above) is thus described in the world and to give it a new faith.” In the foreground are Mme. Paviova and eer 
gramme in their sleep the frescoes they have gazed upon translate themselves partner, M. Laurent Novikoff-(Drawing Copyrightad in the United Sates and Canada.—C.R.) 
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WHEN I first opened Papini’s ‘ Life of Christ ”"— 

or rather, the very vigorous and convincing 
translation of it which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
published recently—the very first sentence struck and 
arrested my attention. The book contains a vast 
number of interesting sentences, but I am still 
tempted to think that the first is the best. I fear 
this is only because it expresses something that 1 
have often thought myself. Anyhow, it expresses it 
in a phrase about free-thinkers, calling them ‘ those 
free spirits who have deserted the army for the 
dungeons.” 


I have always put it to myself in the form of 
the famous opening sentence of Rousseau: ‘‘ Man is 
born free and everywhere he is in 
chains.”’ I should begin all mod- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


robbers where he is held to ransom or some cavern 
of witchcraft in which he is chained by enchantment. 
It would seem as if, the moment he began to think 
for himself, he began to theorise at the expense of 
himself. His theories continually drift in the direction 
of fatalism—that is, of paralysis. We talk of private 
judgment, but the chief judicial decision of the private 
judge has been to condemn himself to a_ private 
prison, or possibly to a private asylum 


There was recently an allegorical play about 
insects which I did not see, but which I understand 
was a very cheery little farce. It might very well 
have presented man as doubling the parts of the 
spider and the fly. For the modern fatalist is none the 


I suggest this explanation here in general terms, 
because several! critics have recently started up here 
and there to taunt me with some notion of theirs that 
authority is only a form of slavery. As a matter 
of fact, of course, it is the only alternative to slavery. 
Authority is the other name of right ; and unless there 
is somewhere a right to call us free, any casual free- 
thinker may choose to call us slaves And, as I have 
pointed out, nearly every casual free-thinker does 
call us slaves The process of thinking without iny 
reference to authority has left us without any claim 
to liberty The Darwinians have represented us 
as doomed by heredity, the Marxians as driven by 
hunger, the psycho-analyst as paralysed by the past, 
the philosophers of the herd instinct as hop iessly 

identified with the herd. All these 
wanderings have ended in capture 
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and captivity As I said before, 
thought is born free and every- 
where it has enchained itself As 


Papini puts it much better, they 
have deserted the army for the 


dungeon, 


This true story might be told in 
the form of a fantasti romance ; 
a much more fantastic and even 


farcical variation of The Pilgrim’s 
Progre " When the hero set forth 
on some chivalric enterprise from 


the castle of the good fairies, he 
might come first to the castle of 
me Giant Despair, the black em- 
bodiment of predestination, who 
hould put him in the coal-cellar as 
convenient place for contempla- 
spect of being put in 
the oven But it would be no 
mer than the more modern 
villa inhabited by Mr. Arthur 
Schopenhauer, the prophet of pessi 
mism ; where the prophet’s cham 
ber happer to be a lethal chamber 
An entertaining episode might de 


cribe Professor Darwin conducting 
the inquisitive traveller to the 
* Zon and inducing him first to 
look at the monkey-house and then 
to live in the monkey-hous« The 
wilder figure of Nietzsche would cross 
the traveller’s path ; but, as all that 


brilliant lunatic’s aspirations after 
anarchy ended in a hopeless theory 


of monotonous recurrence, we may 


ppose that he would capture the 
No oisasters hero in a revolving cage on the 
/ disaster model of the Great Wheel at Earl’s 
From 2toSabsastess} Court But the main fact to be 


noted about all these adventures, 


MI Po) about the oven and the lethal 
a¢sasters or more chamber ihout the cage of the 


ern criticism by saying ‘‘ Thought 
is born free and everywhere it en 
chains itself.’"". That is the begin- 
ning of the whole problem, which 
the shallow free-thinker ends before 
it has begun. The whole question 
revolves round a certain human 
habit to be found in history. For 
some reason or other, the very first 
thing that the free-thinker does is 
to sell his freedom. He sells it in ' 
exchange for nothing so sensible as 
a mess of poitage, but for some- 
thing which can most truly be 
called a mess. He sells it for some 
complicated theory or some cock- 
sure explanation of everything; 
some ingenuity, some quacke ry, 
some flying fad or fashion. For 
that flying fad he will recklessly sell 
himself into slavery. But though 
the fad may fly, the slavery does 
not fly. The love of Circe may be 
momentary, but the condition of 
the pigs permanent. They have 
escaped from Ulysses and the dis- 
cipline of a ship to Circe and the 
servitude of a pig-sty. As Papini 
says, they have deserted the army 
for the dungeon. We are tempted 
to say that all men might be al- 
lowed liberty, if they had not such 
a passionate longing for slavery. 
There are any number of ex- Hamada 
amples, old and new. Calvinism 
was, if anything ever was, a doc- Hiroshi 
trine that deserved to be « ompared 
to a dungeon Yet it was into that 
dungeon that the first sectarians 
rushed the moment they were free 
to founda sect. Precisely the sam« 
process was repeated by those later 
sectarians who called themselves 
Rationalists The very first use 
which they made of free thought 
was to deny the existence of free 
will. In other words, the very first JAPAN’S EARTH 
use they made of liberty was to deny SHOCKS. AND 
the very possibility of liberty They 
represented man as bound hand and 
foot by something which they them- W 
selves delighted in calling a chain é 
the chain of causation. Men who 
were in revolt against the real bonds 
of real tyranny always managed to entangle them- 
selves in these new b nds of unreal tyranny, the unreal 
tyranny of sophistry and long scientific words. What 
in the world induced the Socialists, for instance, to 


load themselves with all the leaden pessimism and di 
humanised helplessness of the materialist theory of 
history ? Why in the world did Marx tell men they 
were mechanical dolls at the very moment when he 
wanted them to behave like martyrs or like murderers ? 
What possessed the Socialist to say that there was 
nothing but a clockwork of economics, at the very 
moment when he wanted the whole world turned 
upside down for a wild ideal of ethics? What pos- 
sessed him was this devil of perversity that makes a 
man use liberty to seek slavery. It seems as if when 
a man is emancipated he cannot leave his emancipa- 
tion alone. He cannot, so to speak, leave his liberty 
at liberty ; he cannot leave his own freedom free 
He is always leaving the open road and being lured 
into some hole or corner or other, into some den ot 


cosmos. 
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A GREAT DANCER INSPIRED BY INDIAN ART: PAVLOVA’S NEW BALLET. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R&.O.1. 


BRINGING TO LIFE THE FAMOUS AJANTA WALL-PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS NUMBER: THE PALACE OF GAUTAMA 
(BUDDHA) BEFORE HIS RENUNCIATION--MME. PAVLOVA AND M. NOVIKOFF IN .“ AJANTA’'S FRESCOES” AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Mme. Anna Pavlova received a great welcome at Covent Garden on September 10, into a living picture, and the great drama —— 2500 years ago ” once —_— 
; egan her short season with a programme including the new ballet, unrolled. The scene represents the interior of the aig of the Prince gpa 
A aed Frescoes.” founded on the famous Indian wall-paintings at Ajanta which His wives are seated around with their maidens and the people of the palace. 
llustrated and described on other pages in this number They depict the life Dancers, men and women, enter and give a performance In the Gnd everysody 

; r a erwards known as the Buddha. The baliet is divided into four falls into a deep sleep Then the future Buddha enters and passes slowly between 
‘ pe ‘ - ries two of which show pilgrims at an Ajanta temple who fall asleep the sleepers and then withdraws te renounce for ever the pomp or vanity of the 
“ ng closes The third tableau (illustrated above) is thus described in the world and to give it a a faith In the foreground are Mme. reais | wry 
yramme In their sleep the frescoes they have gazed upon translate themselves partner, M. Laurent Novikoff-—(Drawsng Copyrightad im the United Mates and Cana ] 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: “LORD RENFREW” AND HIS 


PuoroGrapus By C.N., P. anp A., Topicat, I.B., L.N.A., Puoto. ILLustrations Co. 


“LORD RENFREW" SAILS FOR CANADA: THE PRINCE OF WALES ON THE BRIDGE 


OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC LINER “EMPRESS OF FRANCE" LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON. 


GERMANY'’S HUGE OUTPUT OF PAPER MONEY: OVERHEAD 
TROLLEYS TO CONVEY NEW NOTES FROM THE PRINTING ROOMS. 


COD FEEDING FROM THE HAND AT THE WRECK OF SEVEN UNITED STATES DESTROYERS ON THE CALIFORNIAN COAST, ASCRIBED TO TIDES 
A SCOTTISH POOL, AT PORT LOGAN. |@y) CAUSED BY THE EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN: A TYPICAL AMERICAN DESTROYER, THE USS. “CHILDS.” 


The Prince of Wales, travelling as Lord Renfrew, left Southampton on September 5 in the Canadian Pacific liner ‘‘ Empress of France" for Canada, to spend 
a few weeks’, well-deserved holiday at his own ranch on the Bedingfield estate in Alberta, which he bought during his Canadian tour some four years ago. The 
Royal, or E.P. Ranch, as it is called, is at Pekisko, Calgary, on the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and extends to some thousands of acres of pasture.--—~ 
In Germany the output of fresh paper money, to keep pace with the fall of the mark, has been so great that overhead trolley cars have been used to convey 
the new notes from the printing press to the cashier's department of the bank.——-Doncaster, where the St. Leger was run the other day, has long been a 
home of racing, as witness the old race-card (reproduced above) which was printed 183 years ago. It is a single sheet mounted on cardboard.—— A memorial 
erected by the Queen Victoria's Rifles (9th London Regiment) to their comrades who fell in the war, was unveiled on September 9, by General Sir Charles 
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J RANCH ; A HILL 60 MEMORIAL; AND OTHER TOPICS. 


SSS 


AN ECHO OF OLD RACING DAYS AT THE SCENE OF THE ST. LEGER: 
AN ORIGINAL DONCASTER RACE-CARD PRINTED IN THE YEAR 1740. 


WHERE THE QUEEN VICTORIA’S RIFLES (9rx LONDON REGIMENT) FOUGHT THEIR FIRST 
ACTION IN THE WAR: THE UNVEILING OF THEIR MEMORIAL ON HILL 60. 


| 

G q . WHERE THE PRINCE OF WALES HAS GONE FOR A FEW WEEKS’ HOLIDAY: THE PICTURESQUE HOUSE “WAKE UP, GERMANY!" A BANNER IN A ig 

4 ON HIS CANADIAN RANCH AT PEKISKO, CALGARY, IN THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA. BAVARIAN NATIONALIST PROCESSION. j 

end Fergusson, on the crest of Hill 60, where the regiment fought its first action in the war.——At Port Logan, on the west coast of Scotland, a round pool 
vm ‘ in the rocks contains some fifty cod, which are tame enough to feed from the hand.——Seven destroyers of the United States Navy recently went ashore in 
a a fog on the coast of California, near Santa Barbara. Over 500 men were rescued, but 25 were drowned in their binks. It was reported that the navigafers 
tied believed themselves to be eight miles from the coast, but that the ships had been carriéd close inshore by ‘‘a very unusual sea disturbance" probably due to 
aS the earthquake in Japan.——The Bavarian Nationalists, of whose leader, Herr Adolf Hitler, a portrait appears on our ‘‘ Personal"’ page, recently held a great 
ren demonstration at Nuremberg. They have adopted the swastika as a badge for banners and armlets. Their aim is declared to be to overthrow the Republic, 
arles 


/ 
we 


in 


restore Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, eject Jews from Germany, and prepare for a war of revenge against France. 
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SCOTLAND'S “OLYMPIC 


GAMES” : 
THE BRAEMAR GATHERING. 


The annual gathering of the Braemar Royal 
Highland Society took place in the Princess 
Royal Park at Braemar on September 6. The 
King and Queen were present, for the first 
time for three years, as well as other 
members of the Royal Family, and the 
occasion, favoured with fine weather, was a 


brilliant success. 
py C.N., Tornmat, ANO Sront 


AND GeNeRat 


w’ THE ROYAL ARRIVALS: THE KING, THE QUEEN, AND (ON THE RIGHT) THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
& OF YORK COME TO WATCH THE HIGHLAND GAMES AT BRAEMAR 


sep 


¥ 


AN OLD-TIME EVENT IN A MODERN SETTING: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRAEMAR GATHERING, ORIGINATED IN 1715 IN THE DAYS OF THE OLD PRETENDER- | 
THE GAMES IN PROGRESS, AND HUNDREDS OF CARS PARKED OUTSIDE THE ENCLOSURE. 


| 


4 


= —— = = = 
SOCIETY'S “LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS’ THROUGH THE BARE HIGHLAND HILLS: = E EVENT OF THE GATHERING: THE MARCH 
' A LONG PROCESSION OF CARS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF GLENSHEE { OF THE CLANS..ONE OF THE THREE, PRECEDED BY THEIR PIPERS. 
The King and Queen arrived at the Braemar Gathering—the chief event of the included, besides ordinary athletic events, tossing the caber, throwing the discus, 
Deeside season—in Ascot style, in a carriage drawn Wy four greys with outriders and competitions in piping and Highland dancing. The most distinctively Scottish 
and other attendants in scarlet livery. With their Majesties in the carriage were feature of the occasion was the march of the three clans—the Royal Balmoral 
the Duke and Duchess of York, and in the second carriage was Prince George Highlanders, carrying ancient battle-axes; the Princess Royal's Duffs from the Mar 
The Princess Royal and Princess Maud had already driven in to Braemar from Lodge estate, with pikes in hand; and the Farquharsons of Invercauld, marching 
Mar Lodge. Among those who welcomed the royal party were Lord Huntly, with drawn claymores. They passed with pipes and drum through the village to 
Lord Aberdeen, and Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld. As usual, the Games the ground, which they encircled twice. The King took the salute. 
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TELEPHONING BY VIBRATIONS OF THE THROAT: THE LARYNGAPHONE. 


Drawinos By G. H. Davis, From Ixrormation Surruep By THe TeLerpnone Manuracturtnc Co., Lrp., Makers or THe 


TWO 


FOR USE WITH BREATHING APPARATUS 
iM MINE RESCUE WORK 


EVERY TWO HOURS 
AT NIGHT 
a 


WEATHER-PROOF FEL 
WITH LARYNGAPHONE 


POLISHED CARBON 


AUDIBLE IN THE CROW’S NEST AMID THE ROAR OF A GALE: THE 


LARYNGAPHONE, ACTING BY THROAT VIBRATIONS. 


Telephones of the loud-speaking type have for many years been used on board clearly at the other end. For the look-out man in the crow’s west, a special type 
ship and jin works where noise is prevalent, but they transmit not only the of helmet has been produced in which is fixed the transmitter and receivers. The 
peaker’s words, but also other sounds arising in the vicinity such as the shrieking former is strapped to the man's throat without causing him any inconvenience, 
{ the wind, or engine vibration. The new “ Laryngaphone” transmits only the and thus he can speak to the officer of the watch even in a gale, though the 
vibrations of the speaker's vocal chords. The transmitter is placed against the wind prevents him hearing his own voice. The “ Laryngaphone™ has been success- 
side of the throat, in the region of the larynx, whose vibrations actuate the fully used by divers. It can also form a link with rescuers in a coal mine after 
diaphragm of the receiver. This diaphragm is not sensitive to air vibrations ; an accident, whose smoke-helmets have in the past prevented the use of the tele. 
therefore noise does not affect it. Obviously this invention will be of great phone. It was arranged to show the apparatus at the International Engineering 
use in ships, aircraft, and in works where there is much noise. The engineer can and Machinery Exhibition at Olympia, and in connection with the British Asso- 
speak from his “ steel-walled pen,” well knowing that his message will be received ciation meeting at Liverpool.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United Slates and Canada.—C.R. 
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THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD’S SYMPATHY: FAIR CITIES 


& 
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THE FIRST BUILDINGS TO COLLAPSE UNDER THE EARTHQUAKE SHOCK AT YOKO- 
HAMA: THE GRAND HOTEL AND (FURTHER TO THE RIGHT) THE ORIENTAL HOTEL, 
ON THE BUND. 


WHERE OVER 316,000 BUILDINGS WERE DESTROYED OR DAMAGED: TOKIO—A TYPICAL 
QUARTER SHOWING CLOSELY PACKED HOUSES AND ONE OF THE CANALS—SEEN FROM 
THE AIR. 


BREE 


aaa WHERE MILITARY ENGINEERS SET TO WORK TO REPAIR THE BRIDGES AFTER THE 
DISASTER : YOKOHAMA—THE NEW BRIDGE WITH ITS FINE PILLARS. 


WHERE JAPANESE PRINCESSES WERE REPORTED AS AMONG THE DEAD: KAMAKURA— “A MULTIPLICITY OF CANALS WIND THROUGH THE CITY, MAKING ISLANDS OF 
A FAVOURITE SEASIDE RESORT WEAR YOKOHAMA. PORTIONS OF IT": A TYPICAL SCENE IN YOKOHAMA BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE. 


The tremendous disaster in Japan, which has laid in ruins her capital and its seaport, besides many other towns, and killed thousands of her people, has 
evoked the sympathy of the whole civilised world, and many nations have hastened to send practical help. The Japanese Ambassador in London wrote 
in a recent letter to the Press: “1 wish to express the heartfelt thanks not only of all Japanese resident here, but also on behalf of my sorrowing 
countrymen at home. Even in these dark hours there is some consolation in the news from Japan that the nation is uniting to face with courage and 
determination not only the difficulties of the actual present, but the task of future reconstruction. In this regard we cannot be too thankful that the 
industrial centre of Osaka, as well as Nagoya and the port of Kobe, has escaped destruction.” Particulars of the casualties and damage caused by the 
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T OF JAPAN LAID DESOLATE BY EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE. 


> 


SHOWING THE POND IN THE ASAKUSA PARK WHICH WAS FILLED WITH CORPSES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN: A GENERAL VIEW OF TOKIO FROM THE ASAKUSA TOWER, 
ae REPORTED TO HAVE COLLAPSED AND KILLED 700 PEOPLE. 


THE THIRD CITY OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE “ WIPED OFF THE MAP" BY THE EARTHQUAKE AND TIDAL WAVE: YOKOHAMA, THE PORT OF TOKIO, AND ITS BAY, 2 
SHOWING IN THE DISTANCE THE PENINSULA OF KADZUSA (- 


earthquake, according to the latest estimates at the moment of writing, are given on other pages in this number. One of the earlier reports stated: 
‘* The tower in the park of Asakusa at Tokio (from which one of the above photographs was taken) collapsed and is believed to have killed 700 people.” 
Another account said: “*‘ The pond in the Asakusa Park is filled with the corpses of women and children." Kamakura, a favourite seaside resort near Yoko- 
hama, much frequented by foreigners, was destroyed. A Japanese Army airman, sent to fly over the stricken area, reported that Kamakura “is now 
nothing but a muddy sea.’ Among those said to have been killed there were mentioned the names of the Dowager Princesses Kayo and Yamashina. 
The report that Prince Matsukata had lost his life at Kamakura was afterwards denied. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PuoToGRaPHs By Russet, Sport Generat, Keystone View Co., Sypvey J. Logs, C.N., Exuiotr anp Fry, Mites anp Kaye, AND MAULL AND Fox. 


BROTHER-IN-LAW OF THE PREMIER: 
THE LATE SIR EDWARD A. RIDSDALE. 


A WELL-KNOWN GLOUCESTERSHIRE SQUIRE: 


i APPOINTED FOREIGN CURRENCY “ DICTATOR "| 
IN GERMANY: DR. CARL PETERS. i 


THE LATE MR. W. F_ HICKS BEACH. 


| 


~ 


A NOTED WAGNERIAN TENOR: THE LATE THE BAVARIAN “MUSSOLINI"': HERR ADOLF HITLER A CRICKET FEAT: M. TATE, WHO HAS SCORED i 
MR. ERNEST VAN DYCK. (CENTRE, WITH STICK) AT A NUREMBERG DEMONSTRATION. 1000 RUNS AND TAKEN 200 WICKETS. 


| EX-PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE ; = THE CRIPPLES’ FRIEND; THE LATE SIR WILLIAM TRELOAR, — THE FIFTH SWIMMER OF THE CHANNEL AND 
THE THIRD THIS YEAR: CHARLES TOTH. | 


THE LATE REV. JOHN E. WAKERLEY. 


Sir Edward Ridsdale, whose sister is the wife of the Prime Minister, had been 
M.P. (Liberal) for Brighton, and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
British Red Cross Society.—-—-Mr. William Frederick Hicks Beach, of Witcombe 
Park, Gloucestershire, brother of the late Lord St. Aldwyn (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach), was a great country gentleman of the old school, a well-known sportsman, 
and prominent in the public affairs of the county In 1916 he was elected MF 
(Cons.) for Tewkesbury.——Dr. Carl Peters, who in 1919 becime Prussian Food 
Commissioner, has been appointed Foreign Currency Commissioner, with authority 
to seize all kinds of foreign notes and securities not being used for productive 
purposes M. Ernest Van Dyck was born at Antwerp in 1661, and made his 
début in “ Lohengrin,”’ at Paris, in 1887. He then joined the Bayreuth company 


EX-LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Herr Adolf Hitler is the leader of the Bavarian Nationalists, the new Fascist 


movement in South Germany Maurice Tate, the Sussex cricketer, has taken 
200 wickets and scored 1000 runs this season, a rare double event in first- 
class cricket The Rev. John E. Wakerley was President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference of 1922-3 Sir William Treloar, who was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1906, founded the Cripples’ Hospital and College at Alton and Hayling 
Island He was head of the well-known carpet firm -Charles Toth, of 
Boston, U.S.A.. swam the Channel from Cape Grisnez to St. Margaret's Bay 
on September 5-9 in 16 hours 54 min The feat had been previously accom- 


plished by Captain Webb (1875), T. W. Burgess (1911), H. Sullivan, an American, 
on August 6 last, and S. Tiraboschi, an Italian, on August 12. 
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A FACTOR IN THE JAPAN EARTHQUAKE: THE MOON-ITS SOUTH POLE. 


DRAWN BY SCRIVEN BOLTON, F.R.AS. THE 


WELL-KNOWN "ASTRONOMER-ARTIST. 


WITH VOLCANIC PEAKS 7000 FT. 


HIGHER THAN EVEREST: THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS OF THE MOON-—A RECENT 


TELESCOPIC SURVEY, SHOWING EVIDENCE OF ICE, SNOW, AND GROUND-FOGS. 


The Japanese earthquake,” writes Mr. Scriven Bolton, “was due, in the first 
instance to an undermined surface, created by a constant outpouring of matter 
through volcanic vents. As in many earthquake phenomena, the collapse of the 
crust was accelerated by the mighty influence of the moon upon the earth, 
especially in March and September of each year. The moon's gravitation, or 
* pull,’ causes the earth's surface to heave to the extent of one or two feet daily. 
The elasticity of the crust is tested to the utmost, and a collapse, due either to 
yoleanic agencies or to a natural shrinkage of the surface, may occur at the 
weakest spot. But for this lunar ‘ pull’ many earthquakes might never have 
happened.” Another recent event of interest connected with the moon was its 
eclipse of the sun on September 10, visible only in North America and Mexico, 


pe 


and not in England. Referring to the above picture, Mr. Scriven Bolton says: 
“ At the lunar poles the mountains are dazzlingly white, and suggest nothing 
else thar ice, hoarfrost, and possibly snow. This applies more especially to the 
South Pole, where we find the wonderful volcanic peaks of the Leibnitz Range 
(shown above), which attain a height of 36,000 feet, or 7000 feet higher than : 
earth's loftiest peak as reckoned from sea-level. Another interesting phenomenon Ge 
recently observed is a grey haze, or ground fog, which partially obscures many 
low-lying plains and crater floors. A case in point is depicted above in the 
foreground. Many astronomers now believe that the lunar atmosphere is of 
considerable density in the valleys and crevasses." This aspect of the moon has 
lately been much studied.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.—C.R.} 
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OSHIMA : THE ISLAND-VOLCANO THAT SANK AND RE-ROSE. 


Puorocrarus spy Mr. A. H. Bruce-Mrrrorp. 


— 


REPORTED TO HAVE ERUPTED AND SUNK INTO THE SEA SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE EARTHQUAKE, AND LATER 
THE TtAPANESE ISLAND-VOLCANO OF OSHIMA, OUTSIDE THE BAY OF TOKIO 


ay 
oe 
Exchange Telegraph mes- 
sage published in New 
York on September said 
‘Mr. Clarence Dubose, United 
Press manager in Tokio, has 


wirelessed to-day from Iwaki 
that the earthquake, whict 
shook to their foundations the 
cities of Tokio and Yokohama 
and a score of smaller cities, 
with appalling mortalities and 
destruction of property, was 
the dying convulsion of the 
volcano Oshima, off the coast 
near Yokohama. Simultane- 
ously with the earthquake the 
volcano erupted, then col- 
lapsed, and sank into the sea 
From the spot where the isle 
stood a great tidal wave rushed 
on the Japanese coast, en- 
guifing Yokohama, which was 
still trembling under the earth- 
quake."" That the expression 
“dying convulsion was pre- 
mature may be gathered from 
a later report from New York 
on September 9, stating: “A 
| Tokio message says that the 
} volcanic island of Oshima, in 
| the Bay of Tokio, which sank 
j into the sea, has reappeared, 
and a new volcano is in eruption 
Heavy earthquakes shook Tokio 
on Friday afternoon" (Sep- 
tember 7). The original up- 
heaval, it’ will be remembered, 


occurred just a week before, 
on September 1. Over 10,000 
people were said to have perished 
when Oshima was submerged 


ne theory of the origin of the great 


by an eruption of the island volcano 


above, that the eruption occurred on 


earthquake, and that the island was submerged, causing a great tidal wave to and subsidence of volcanic islands 


message from Tokio to New York, dated 


roll upon the coast An Exchange 


BELIEVED TO HAVE CAUSED THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN BY ITS “ DYING 
THE OSHIMA VOLCANO. THE EASTERN WALL OF THE MIHARA CRATER. 


CONVULSION 


earthquake in Japan is that it was caused 


of Oshima, which lies in the sea to the 


September 1 at the same moment as the 


phenomenon 


September 9, reported that the volcanic 


September 7, a week after the original 


i 
i 
i 


sheken 
shock. 


island of 


of the disappearance into 
the sea of the volcanic island 
of Oshima, after an eruption 
that coincided with, and perhaps 
caused, the great earthquake 
in Japan, and of the island's 
reported subsequent reappear- 
ance, was not apparently an 
unprecedented event in Jap- 
anese waters. In Terry's 
“Japanese (Con- 
stable) we read, in an account 
of the Volcano Islands 75 miles | 
south of the Ogasawara group : 
“The region round about is 
known among seafaring men 
for its strange submarine vol- 
canoes; at times masses of 
mud and ashes shoot up from 
the water, accompanied by 
rumbling and the stench of 
sulphur. . . . In November, 
1904, a rocky island 2} miles 
in circumference suddenly 
poked its head above the sea 
3 miles north east of San | 
Agostino, and in due time un- | 
covered a pumice-stone beach, | 
but by 1906 it had retired 
beneath the waves."’ In our 
issue of September 1, we men- | 
tioned a similar submarine | 
convulsion which had recently 
raised the ocean bed from a 
depth of three miles to within 
three-quarters of a mile of 
the surface at a point in the 
Atlantic between the Cape and 
St. Helena. It was discovered 
through the breaking of a cable. 


vt 
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Oshima, which had sunk into 


the sea, had reappeared, and that a new eruption was in progress. The report 
south-west of the entrance to the Bay of Tokio. It was reported, as stated also stated that Tokio had been 


by heavy earthquakes again on 


As noted above, the appearance 
Japanese waters is not an unknown 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TOKIO: A _ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 


T DRAWN BY W. B. ROBINSON. 
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Military School 
Toyama, 


GermanEmbassy" 


Comah 
melery 
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French Embassy 
Tsukishma 
Island 
TOKYO BAY 
| 
. | 
| 
Great Damage... . 
Some Demage J ~ 
SHOWING THE POSITION OF MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS DESTROYED OR DAMAGED BY THE EARTHQUAKE: ie 
A PICTORIAL PLAN OF TOKIO AND (INSET) A SMALLER PLAN INDICATING THE DISTRICTS THAT SUFFERED MOST. : 
f The first official account of the earthquake in Japan received (on September 7) | and other buildings have also been destroyed by fire. The number of houses 
by the Japanese Embassy in London said: “In Tokio, although the Imperial burnt is estimated at 200,000, and the casualties at 150,000." In a message from 
Palace ‘and the Yamanote districts have fortunately escaped damage, about Osaka on September 7 it was stated that up to that date 47,350 dead bodies had 
two-thirds of the entire city has been totally devastated The British, American, been found, of which 41,990 were in the Honjo district, and that out of 440,548 
French, and Italian Embassies, as well as the Chinese Legation, have been burnt | buildings, 316,087 had been destroyed or damaged. The population before the 
a down Another official report stated: “ The Ministries of Home Affairs, Finance, disaster was 2,031,391. The number of refugees and homeless was officially given pean 


Education, Railways, Metropolitan Police Headquarters, and the Arsenal have been as 1,356,740, and there were still at that time 135,000 persons in Tokio without 
burnt down The Takanawa Palace, the Imperial Theatre, the Yuraku Theatre, shelter of any Copyrighted in the United States and Canada —C.R 
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CRADLE OF 
THE AJANTA CAVE - TEMPLES. 


INDIAN ART: 


= 


Y NEL 


By Sir John Marshall, CLE. Lit.D., F.S.A., Director - General of Archeology in India. 


\ ME. PAVLOVA’S performance of Ajanta ”’ their design They have been executed by many 
a at the Covent Garden Theatre, and the wide hands and at different times the gifts of donors 
ulvertisement given to it in the streets ol London, wh) vave according to their means Some occupy 
must have set many people wondering what or where only few square feet of wall space, others by their 


\janta is For there are probably not many English- 
men who have ever heard of Ajanta: fewer still who are 
have set eyes on its magnificent cave temples. 
Ajanta is the name of a little Indian village amid 


side are five or ten or twenty times as large Some 
masterpieces in style and execution; others are 
the stiff and stilted efforts of indifferent artists. Yet, 
in spite of their diversity of size and their varying 


age and excellence, there is a remarkable 
unity in their general effect; for all the 
artists of Ajanta followed the same _ tradi- 
tional methods in their drawing, and observed 
the same restraint and reticence in their 
colouring and tones Their palette was, 
indeed, a very restricted one, no more than 
hal{-a-dozen colours, with a warm earth 
tint as the basis of the colour scheme. But 
what they lacked in colour they more than 
made up by their variation of tones, by 
their virile, expressive drawing, and their 
masterly compositions. In these paintings 
there was no affectation, no striving atter 
meretricious effects. Centuries of experience 
had taught the artists that in line drawing 
and silhouette lay the secret of true mural 


and the style of their painting and their motifs 
correspond exactly with those of the sister art of 
sculpture, though the brush, we may well believe, 
was always more congenial to the Indian than the 
chisel. 


But though the artists were Indians, and the 
scenes that they depicted were Buddhist, there is 
no reason to suppose that they themselves were monks, 
Certainly their pictures have little in common with 
those of a Fra Angelico or a Fra Bartolommeo. Much 
stress has been laid on the spirituality of these paint- 
ings, and it is unquestionably true that the spiritual 
beauty of some of the figures has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed ; but the painters of Ajanta were no 
visionaries. They knew the world, and they rejoiced 
init. Probably they came of families who, generation 
after generation, had made painting a profession, and 
were equally ready to accept a commission for a palace 
or a monastery. Whoever they were, their work 
exhibits a great joie de vivre. They loved the beauty 
of tlower and leaf, the brightness of birds, the strength 
and grace of the beasts of the jungle. Still more 
they loved the humanity around them. They copied 
their figures from the living model, they posed them 
in a thousand attitudes, and they revelled in the 
loveliness of their features and in the flowing curves 
of their forms. They revelled, too, in the decorative 
beauty of jewelled ornaments and armour, with which 
their figures were adorned. 


The supreme importance of these Ajanta paintings 
in the history of the world’s art is self-evident. They 
stand in much the same relation to the art of Central 
and Further Asia that the sculptures of the Parthenon 
do to the art of Southern Europe. They represent 
the source and fountain-head of the deep, broad 
stream of art which flowed from India eastward in the 
wake of Buddhism, and profoundly influenced the 
art of Burma, Siam, and Java on the one hand, of 
Central Asia, China, and Japan on the other. But 
there is another aspect of these paintings which 
invests them with a special interest for the European, 
for the forces which gave birth to this classic art 
are the same forces which had given birth to the 
classic art of ancient Greece, and which were destined 
later to give birth to Renaissance art in Italy and Spain. 
These forces were mainly racial. In India, as in 
Greece, the pre-Aryan population had a remarkable 
genius for decorative art, but little of the intellectual 
and humanistic qualities which distinguished their 
Aryan conquerors. It was not until the two races 
mingled together and produced a new stock that 
the inborn artistry of the older people came under the 
control of conscious reason and was raised on to the 
higher plane of humanism and intellectuality, which 
are the keynotes of art in the golden age of India as 


ms painting, and they brought their drawing to 
a pitch of excellence that has seldom been 
equalled. 

Many of the scenes represent stately pro- 
cessions, royal audiences, Or court ceremo- 
nies, in which Persians and other foreigners 
are taking part. It used to be thought that 
these were historic scenes, and that the 
people portrayed in them had played their 
part in the contemporary history of India; 
but recent research has made it clear that 
one and all of the pictures relate to Bud- 

A FAMOUS DANCER INSPIRED BY CLASSIC INDIAN PAINTINGS: dhism. The story they tell is the story of 
MME. PAVLOVA IN HER AJANTA BALLET AT COVENT GARDEN. Gautama Buddha, the founder of the reli- 
The Ajanta ballet, inspired by the wall paintines described on this page, gion. Many tell of his previous existences- 
forms part of the programme of Mme. P. va's two weeks’ season arranged these are the /atakas, or “ Birth stories,” 
begin at Covent Garden on September 10. as thev are called—-when from age to age 
Photograph by E. O. Hoppe. he appeared on earth in different forms. 
Others tell of his last hfe, when he came 
the “ wild stony wolds of the Deccan,’ not far from to show mankind the way of salvation; of Maya, 
the famous battlefield of Assave, where Welling’ his mother, who died at his birth; of his childhood 
defeated the Mabhrattas in 1803. It is in the terri and of his youth spent m luxury at the palace of 
tories of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, nearly his father, a clieftain on the borders of Nepal ; 
; 300 miles from Bombay. Near by the village is a rift of how he left his family and renounced the world ; 
in the hills shaped hike a horseshoe, and in the sheer of the steps by which he became the Buddha; of 
sides of the cliffs overhanging this rift the Buddhists his Enlightenment beneath the Bo tree; of his first 
in days of old excavated a series of monastic halls sermon at LBenares; of his many subsequent trials, 
and chapels, hewing them from the living rock with hi- miracles and his death. The scenes are por- 
: infinite labour, and embellishing their pillars and trayed, as they are portrayed also on the column 
portals with a multitude of nchly carved reliefs. of Trajan at Kome, with such simplicity and direct- 
Altogether, there are twenty-nine of these cave- ness that the most illiterate could understand their 
temples at Ajanta, four of them being chapels, and meaning But in other 
twenty-five residences for the monks. Seen from the ways they are astonish- 
outside, the former are readily distinguished by the ingly elaborate, and afford 
great arched openings through which hght was ad- a magnificent répertoire of 
mitted to the shrine ; inside they resemble a Christian life as it was lived in India 
apsidal church, with rows of massive columns dividing thirteen or fourteen hun- 
off the side aisles, but with a stupa, or pagoda—the dred years ago. Princes and 
chief object of worship in a Buddhist sanctuary— peasants, courtiers and her- 
set in the rounded apse. The monasteries usually mits, warriors and hunters 
consist of a square hall with a verandah in front —men, women and children 
and pillared aisles around the sides, out of which lead of every rank and degree 
+ the cells of the monks, while a shrine containing the all are there: all moving 
i ult image of the Buddha stands opposite the entrance. against a background as 
In the hills of Western and Central India there varied the 


are hundreds of such cave-temples, ranging in date 
from the third century B.C. to the thirteenth century 
some excavated by the Muddhists, others by 
= the Jains, others by the Hindus ; but it ts only in three 
3 places that the magnificent tempera paintings (not 


3 3 frescoes, as they are generally called) which once 
overed their walls and ceilings have been preserved. 


- ae One of these places 1s Sigiri in Ceylon, another is Bagh, 


themselves. Here a palace, 
there 
a city gateway; here a 
stately temple, there a quiet 
secluded garden or the 
depth 


jungle. 


a street scene, or 


of some primeval 


é in Gwalhor State, and the third is Ajanta ; but of these Who the artists were 
§ three Ajanta possesses incomparably the most ex- who palates this wonder- 
tensive and finest series of paintings. pa — 
3 not Know, one 
, That the pictures have suffered much at the hand thing is certain : they were 
a of time goes without saving; yet, in spite of their Ind und the art they 

mutilations, they are still one of the Wonders of the pra ed was the national SHOWING THE STUPA 

— East Few things are more impressive than the rt india. Up toa few FUDDHIST SANCTUARY, 
$4 interior of one of these halls at Ajanta seen towards years ago it was the fash 
the close of a winter's afternoon All day long it ion vive the credit for 

E has lain in shadow, but about four o clock the in the paintings to Persian or Byzantine or Roman 

comes round the shoulder of the hill opposite, and or Chinese to any in fact rather than to 

4 slowly the figures emerge from the gloom, one by Indian artists but archeolovy has been making 

* me taking definition of form and feature and kindling great strides of late We know now that these 

colour after colour under the touch of the warm and pictures are not of one epoch A few of them 

vlowing sunlight Inlike the frescoes in the Sistine go back to the beginning of the Christian era 

Chapel, the Ajanta paintings are not the work (thers are more modern, by five or six hundred 

f a nele artist, nor are they homogeneous tm years; but their evolution on Indian soil is clear 


(OR PAGODA), THE CHIEF OBJECT OF WORSHIP IN A 
IN THE ROUNDED APSE: THE INTERIOR OF A CHAPE-. 


IN THE AJANTA CAVES. 


they are in the golden age of Greece It is these 
qualities that give to the Ajanta paintings their 
classical character. 


* For some of the illustrations my thanks are due to Nawab A. 
Hydari, who on behalf of H.E.H. the Nizam's Government has kindly 
allowed me to reproduc nm pages 480-441) some exceilent copie 


he Ajanta paintings made by Mr, Savyid Ahmad.--J. M. 
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HEWN FROM THE LIVING ROCK: AN AJANTA CAVE-TEMPLE. 


Puorocrarn sy Sir Jouw Marsnatt, Director-Generat of Arcu®oLocy Inpta. 
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READILY DISTINGUISHED FROM THE MONASTERIES BY THE GREAT ARCHED OPENING ADMITTING LIGHT TO THE SHRINE: %° 
ONE OF THE FOUR CHAPELS IN THE BUDDHIST CAVE-TEMPLES AT AJANTA, WITH ITS RICHLY CARVED RELIEFS. 


Here we see one of the magnificent cave-temples, cut from the rocky sides of at Ajanta, four of them being chapels and twenty-five residences for the monks 
Aiffs, near the Indian village of Ajanta, in the Deccan. As Sir John Marshall Seen from the outside, the former are readily distinguished by the great arched 
explains in his article on the opposite page, “ the Buddhists in days of old openings through which light was admitted to the shrine." The above photograph 
excavated a series of monastic halls and chapels, hewing them from the living shows the fagade of one of the chapels; and on the page opposite is seen the 
rock with infinite labour, and embellishing their pillars and portals with a multitude interior of another. A general view of the cliffs with the long row of cave- 
of richly carved reliefs. Altogether, there are twenty-nine of these cave-temples temples hewn from them is given on the succeeding double-page. 


‘ 
ot 


ANCIENT INDIAN ART THAT HAS INSPIRED THE MOST FAMOUS : C 


AND CEILINGS OF ANCIENT BUDDHIST CAVE-TEMPLES IN INDIA: TYP’ 


“IN THE SHEER 
SIDES OF THE 
CLIFFS THE 
BUDDHISTS 
| IN DAYS OF OLD 
EXCAVATED 
A SERIES OF 
MONASTIC HALLS 
AND CHAPELS, 
HEWING THEM 
FROM THE 
| LIVING ROCK 
| A GENERAL 
VIEW OF THE 
| CAVE-TEMPLES 


OF AJANTA. 
| 


“IN MUCH THE SAME RELATION TO THE ART OF CENTRAL AND FURTHER ASIA AS THE SCULPTURES OF 


THE PARTHENON TO THE ART OF SOUTHERN EUROPE": FURTHER EXAMPLES 


Mme. Pavlova has based one of her new ballets at Covent Garden on the A 


janta paintings, as mentioned by Sir John Marshall on page 478. ‘* In the hills of Western 
and Central India,"’ he writes, 


“there are hundreds of such Cave-temples ranging in date from the third century B.C. to the thirteenth century A.D. . . but 
it is only in three places that the magnificent tempera paintings (not frescoes, as they are generally called) which once covered their walls and ceilings have 


been preserved. .. . Of these three, Ajanta possesses incomparably the most extensive and finest series of paintings. . . . They are still one of the ‘ Wonders 


of the East." . Up to a few years ago it was the fashion to give the credit for these paintings to Persian or Byzantine or Roman or Chinese: to any, in 


I80--THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Srepr. 15. 1923. 
| 
PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY SIR JOHN MARSHALL, DI 
i FROM THE FINEST OF THE ONLY THREE SURVIVING SETS OF TEMPERA PAINTINGS ON THE WALLS [Re 
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OF MODERN DANCERS: THE AJANTA WALL- PAINTINGS. 


DIRECTOL-GENERAL OF ARCHHOLOGY IN INDIA. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE INCOMPARABLE PAINTINGS IN THE CAVE-TEMPLES OF AJANTA, DATING FROM THIRTEEN TO FOURTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


JA 


SHOWING THE 
CEILING 
DECORATED 
WITH TEMPERA 
PAINTINGS : 
THE PILLARED 
VERANDAH 
IN FRONT OF 
ONE OF THE 
TWENTY-FIVE 
MONASTIC HALLS 
HEWN FROM 
THE ROCKY 
FACE OF THE 
AJANTA CLIFFS. 


oon. 


wir 


Their evolution on Indian soil is clear. They afford a 
They stand in much the same relation to the art of Central 


fact, rather than to Indian artists; but archewology has been making great strides of late. 

magnificent répertoire of life as it was lived in India thirteen or fourteen hundred years ago. 
and Further Asia that the sculptures of the Parthenon do to the art of Southern Europe. They represent the source and fountain-head of the deep, broad 
stream of art which flowed from India eastward in the wake of Buddhism, and profoundly influenced the art of Burma, Siam and Java, on the one hand; of 


Central Asia, China and Japan on the other.” 


| 
AMPLES OF THE ANCIENT TEMPERA PAINTINGS ON THE WALLS AND CEILINGS OF THE AJANTA CAVE-TEMPLES, “ THE SOURCE AND FOUNTAIN-HEAD" OF BUDDHISTIC ART IN INDIA. 
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NE great fascination of the Diarists arises from 
their independence of a reading public. Most 
writers have their eye more or less on their audience, 
but if the Diarist thinks about publication at all, it 
can be only in the most detached way, for he cannot 
hope to see his daily jottings in print, still less to de- 
rive any material gain from his work. There may be 
at the back of his mind a remote idea that some day 
someone will think his journal worthy to see the light, 
and that may give him a vague tickling pleasure— 
touched with gentle melancholy, but still a pleasure. 
This may have occurred to the odd mind of Pepys, 
although it is doubtful whether even he was con- 
ceited enough to suppose his Diary valuable enough 
to tempt posterity to the labour of deciphering it 
for the press. 


{t is a nice speculation, this of Samuel's attitude 
to posterity. To benefit future generations cannot 
have been his main purpose, which was purely selfish. 
He was a sinner and he knew it--an uncomfortable 
sinner who used his Diary as a Confessional. A 
psycho-analyst in advance of his time, he practised 
on himself, no doubt finding relief—though certainly 
not a cure—in the confidences he entrusted to the 
profane record of his days and nights. And not only 
was the Diary a ghostly confessor, it was also a faith- 
ful and comfortable friend, one that never spoke 
back or nagged or wept and raved, no matter what 
story of Knipp or Willet might cross the unblushing 
page. Samuel may have used cypher for political 
reasons, but one cannot get away from the suspicion 
that chiefly he feared the prying eyes of the Angel 
in the House—poor wretch. 


To say that Farington, the latest come among 
the Diarists, is not a Pepys, is not to disparage him. 
There is but one Pepys, and we do not look for a 
second. Perhaps it is inept even to hint at any 
comparison. Joseph Farington had no touch of 
genius, except that of perseverance. Pepys, the 
supreme genius of the Diary, was a miniaturist of 
his contemporaries. Where others mention mere 
names and leave us at that, Pepys conveys a por- 
trait in a single stroke. “‘ The Lady Bills come in, 
a well-bred but crooked woman.’’ Condensed effects 
of illumination like that do not lie within Farington’s 
hand He has no inward eye, but he kept an alert 
outward ear. Although he had but little gift for 
original epigrammatic description of persons, he 
remembered a 
good thing when 


By J. D. SYMON. 


edification is itself entertaining, and occasionally the 
matter of the reported discourse is very rewarding. 


The second volume of ‘ THE FaRrincton Diary,” 
edited by Mr. James Greig (Hutchinson ; 21s.), has 
now been issued. It covers the years 1802-4, and the 
date alone is a guarantee of interest. Napoleon 
Buonaparte figures prominently in the Diary. Faring- 
ton saw him reviewing troops at the Tuileries on 


COMMEMORATING BYRON’S SCHOOL-DAYS AT ABERDEEN: 


THE STATUE WHICH IT WAS ARRANGED TO UNVEIL AT 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ON SEPTEMBER i4 
The erection of a statue to Byron in front of Aberdeen Grammar 
School (where he was a pupi! from 1795 to 1798, although not in 
the present buildings) was suggested in 1898 by a former Rector 
of the School, the late Dr. H. F. Morland Simpson Dr. Pitten- 
drigh Macgillivray,R.S.A., now the King’s Sculptor for Scotland, 
prepared a quarter-size mode After the war, Mr. A. J. Leslie, 
the well-known sculptor, enlarged it, and had it cast in bronze. 
The figure is 9 ft. high, and stands on a pedestal of grey granite, 
quarried near Balmoral, and within sight of “dark Lochnagar.” 


© 


Se 


awaits this second volume, which is by far the more 
entertaining of the two. Mr. Greig’s minute and 
careful Editorial Notes——-never too long and never 
padded-——give the reader just the right finger-points 
at the right places. 


Mr. A. B. Walkley follows up “ Pastiche and 
Prejudice with More Prejupice”’ (Heinemann ; 
7s. Od.), a volume of collected essays very satisfying 
to the Walkley Oliver Twists among us, who can 
never have enough. But even here natural, or un- 
natural, law interposes its Bumble in the person of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, who in a recent sheaf of papers 
tried to show Mr. Walkley’s admirers the error of 
their ways. They remain impenitent in their pre- 
judice, and, as Mr. Verdant Green would say, “ prow 
title.” In season and out of season, the late William 
Minto used to recommend his young men to study 
A. B.W., “this most acute and discerning of critics.’’ 


In a volume where nothing comes amiss, it is 
not easy to single out any particular essay, but my 
personal prejudice lies towards Jane’s Prejudice,” 
which in five pages on one aspect of the novelist comes 
as near extracting the quintessence of Jane Austen 
as literary alchemist can. Jane's prejudice was 
“against rank, impatience with the social hierarchy 
of her day 

She may be said to have drawn up an indictment 

against the British aristocracy. The class just below, the 
squires, clergymen, and naval officers, were sugar and spice 
and all that's nice; once they got a handle to their names 
they became snipes and snails and puppy dogs’ tails. 
Perhaps that is why “ Emma” is the most jovous of her 
books. It is a story without magnates "’: there are few 
class distinctions to ruffle the author’s equanimity. 
The explanation Mr. Walkley finds in the intellectual 
Jane’s resentment against “the adulatory homage 
paid to rank and its complacent acceptance by * the 
great,’ who were not intellectually great. Her sense 
of humour did the rest.” 


This essay will tempt many to re-read their Jane 
Austen, and if there be any heathen people who do 
not know her already let them hasten to make het 
acquaintance in the delightful new edition Mr. Martin 
Secker has issued at five shillings a volume it im- 
cludes The Watsons "’ and “ Lady Susan,”’ which 
are printed together in the volume that completes 

the series. 


he heard it and 
faithfully sec it 
down. And as 
he met all the 
most important 
people of his day, 
and was by way 
of being an im- 
portant person 
himself, his 


Diary, if more 
plodding than 
piquant, is still 
entertaining 
reading. 


To do Faring- 
ton justice, he 


4 The aristo- 
cracy, though 
sadiv blown 
upon, are always 
with us in the 
novel, thetr 
latest role of 
New Poor” is 
likely to ensure 
their Scriptural 
continuance. But 
with the changed 
values of the 
times, the treat- 
ment has neces- 
sarily changed, 


can now and then 
favour us with a 
slightly Pepysian 
touch e.g 

“ Lady Hamilton 
is grown prodigi- 
ously large and 
exposed her fat 
shoulders and breast, manifestly having the appear- 
ance of one of the Dacchantes of Kubens.”” This is 
some considerable way behind the complete toucher 
off of Restoration ladies, but for staid Farington 
it is a bold flight He is all for a quiet life At 
Fox-hall Mr. Pepys rejoiced to find “a great deal of 
company here laughing and there fine people 
walking is mighty divertising.”” The movement 
was everything to Pepys. Farington could enjoy 
the Tivoli, the Parisian Vauxhall, but after visiting 
Margate writes : ‘‘ Lord Essex and several other fashion 
able people were there. Margate is a very public 
place, 1 much prefer the quiet retirement of Broad- 
stairs.—-_We were at Mitchener’s Hotel. He had two 
turtles in water, and Had Turtle ready dressed to 
be sent anywhere: the price 18 shillings a quart.” 
The last quite Pepysian. On one point both diarists 
touch common ground, they were regular church 


The records of Aberdeen Grammar S 


in young Byron's day. While at school 


he burst into tears 


goers. But they wore their devotion with a difference. 
One cannot imagine Farington talking casually of a 
“lazy poor sermon,” but the very gravity of his 


WHERE BYRON WENT TO SCHOOL 


THE OLD BUILDINGS (NOW DEMOLISHED) OF ABERDEEN 


Kingdom It has always been farnous for 


AT THE AGE OF SEVEN: 


back to 1256, and it probably existed even earlier Thus it is the oldest educational institution in the United 

Latinity. The buildings in Schoolhill, erected in 1757, and vacated in 1863, are shown above exactly as they wer: 
succeeded to the title, and a day or two later, at roll-call, on first hearing the master call “ Dominus de Byron,’ 
and could not answer “ Adsum.” The old belfry is incorporated in the present buildings 


September 2, 1802, and wrote one of his precise descrip- 
tions‘ his countenance of a higher style than any 
picture or bust of him that I have seen. His com- 
plexion not waxy, but though wanting in colour 
suthciently healthy.” It is curious to learn that 
Napoleon saluted the colours by pulling off his hat 
to those of cach corps On a later occasion Faring 
ton remarked on Napoleon's seeming indifference 
to a ceremony at which he was assisting 


Farington'’s pages reflect the state of feeling in 
England just after the Peace of Amiens. On his 
return from Paris, it was like “‘ coming from disorder 
to order,’ and he felt grateful to be an Englishman 
On his pages appear the most eminent Englishmen 
and Englishwomen of the time, introduced without 
embroidery but with a careful justice and fidelity 
that make the Diary a most valuable social and 
historical document The first volume, published 
in December 1922, has already seen three editions, 
and a similar and even greater success doubtless 


and if the old 


BYRON’S FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL AS IT IS TO-DAY: THE county families 
PRESENT BUILDINGS (ERECTED 1863) OF ABERDEEN GRAMMAF are still put in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL SCHOOL, SHOWING THE BYRON STATUE 


the pillory, they 
are not set there 
as awful ex- 
amples of private 
vice. Nowadays 
the novelist 
studies the landed gentry from the sociological 
point of view rather than that of the shocked 
moralist. Their misfortunés and virtues receive equal 
weight with their faults 

The latest and by far the best of recent experi- 
ments in this kind is Miss Sheila Kave Smith's new 
novel, “ THe Enp oF tHe House or ALarp” (Cas- 
sell; 7s. 6d.), an admirable example of the domestic 
story, gua domestic story, transposed into the modern 
key. The Alards, old as the Conqueror, had a baronetcy 
in the family, but they were more of the squirearchy 
than the nobility. They had added Sussex acre to 
Sussex acre until Alard was the biggest estate in the 
county. To hold it intact amid present-day burdens 
was the finest point of Alard honour, but it involved 
the sacrifice of one Alard after another and finally 
the alienation of the land and the extinction of the 
family itself Miss Kaye Smith has handled her fine 
tragedy so deftly that the reader takes it rather as 
an intensely moving story than as a tract for the times. 


= 
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WHERE EDWARD THE MARTYR DIED: A CASTLE OF TRAGIC MEMORIES. sia 


THE PaintiING BY Otway McCannett, A.R.W.A, Snown at tHe Royat Soctrery or British Artists’ Exnimition. Copyaeicut Reserven 


t 
‘STORM AND CONTRAST—CORPE,” BY OTWAY McCANNELL, A.R.W.A.-A STUDY OF THE FAMOUS CASTLE DEFENDED 
FOR THREE YEARS BY LADY BANKES AGAINST THE PARLIAMENT TROOPS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
} Corfe Castle, which stands on a hill in the island of Purbeck, near Poole, is a place nobles, whom he had captured at Mireteau in 1203 In 1552 it was granted 
| 
' beloved of artists and well known to holiday makers “King Edgar is said to to Sir Christopher Hatton That family sold it in 1635 te Sir John Bankes, the 
é 
t founded it,’’ writes Mr. C. H. Ashdown in “ British Castles A. and C. Black), ancestor of the present owners The notable defence of the castle for three years 
have fo 
F d here the tragic deed was perpetrated by which it is popularly known, when by Lady Bankes against the Commonwealth forces is one of those feats which stand 
an 
b Edward the Martyr, King of the West Saxons, was treacherously murdered out bravely against the somewhat sordid history of that period It will be noted 
his son Ma | 
' by Elfrida, his step-mother King Stephen besieged it in 1139 and here that the inn on the right of our picture bears the name of the Bankes Arms 
King John committed his foul crime of starving to death twenty-two knights and | Hotel Drawing ¢ righted in the I ed , ond Cana 
3 
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We continue here the monthly series (begun in our 


issue of July 21) of articles by Signor Ferrero, 
dealing with world politics as that famous modern 
histovian sees them and interprets them The views 
set forth in the series ave personal and not neces 


sarily editorial 


A MONG the problems posed by the apocalyptical 
sinking of the German currency there is one 
which is specially important for those 


By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


The distinguished Italian philosophical historian ; author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


Just because Germany wanted to commit finance ial 
suicide, she carried out her hara-kiri before the eyes 
of the world, publicly, and calling attention to it. Of 
what use, then, was the fallacious reasoning by which 
so many people allowed themselves to be dazzled ? 
‘Germany is an immensely productive country ; now 
that she has once begun to work again—her currency 
will soon recover.” 

This reasoning would have been correct if the 


Moreover, this homage was by no means platonic. 

It was translated into actual deeds. There is no 
doubt that, thanks to the universal confidence in her 
currency, Germany was herself able to benefit by a 
kind of war indemnity, to recover which cost her 
nothing, for it was paid into her hands with joy. 
After heaping abuse and invective upon her for 
having let war loose upon the world, that same world 
hurried to make her a handsome present of several 
milliards of gold. If the economic con- 


who would make a study of the modern 
spirit and of its weaknesses Phat is é 


the problem set by the brilliant period of i 
1919-1920. Why did the whole world i 
repose so much confidence in a currency at zahlt die Reichsbankhauy 
Einlieferer. Vom 


doomed to total destruction ? 


Let us recall what happened. The ai 
Treaty of Peace had hardly been signed, j 
about the middle of the vear 1919, when i . 
Europe and America threw themselves 4 NY i 
on the German currency as one of the 
most promising investments In the world. i 
It is no exaggeration to say that from ae 


igen diese Banknote dem 
kann diese Banknote 
auf gerufen und unter Umtausch gegen andere gesetz- 

liche Zahlungsmittel cingezogen werden 


mn, Det ae 


A:0603460 


sequences of war were not apparent in 
Germany for four years, it is to a great 
extent due to the purchase of marks 


which was made by the whole world 
during 1919, 1920, and 1921. It appears 


that even to-day the conditions of exist- 
ence in Germany are not so desperate 
as that of the currency, because many 
Germans of all classes were wise enough 
to exchange their money in time for coin 
of a better alloy. 


Who could have imagined, while the 
war lasted, that, when peace was declared, 


lato to 1921 the whole world bought 
marks—the United States, South America, 
the neutral countries of Europe, and the 
countries which had fought against 
Germany. During several months these 
countries thought that they were doing 


good business by paying for German 


5 
x 


marks even as much as half their nominal 
value. The fall of the mark was not long in coming, 
but it did not discourage the strong faith which 


GERMAN 


CHANGE FOR A POUND RECKONED IN MILLIONS 


10-MILLION MARK NOTE (WORTH ABOUT 10 SHILLINGS 


n the note reads *Ten million marks w 
the person presenting this banknote l 
in exchange other lega rrency 
192. Photograph by P.N.A.] 
German Government, on the day when pea was 
signed, had thrown overboard the paper-money 
plank But it continued without 


attempting to hide what it was doing 


J. POHLIG AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, KOLN-ZOLLSTOCK 


to print banknotes night and day From 


M 2000000 
GUTSCHEIN 


KOLN-ZOLLSTOCK, den 9. August 1925. 


Pil 10966 


ZWEI MILLION MARK 


J.,.Poblig Aktiengesellschaft 


the end of 1919 it became evident that 
Germany was about to be submerged in 
an overwhelming tlood of paper money 
Ihe growth of the inundation was 
announced each month throughout the 
whole world by thousands of competent 
observers. Why did universal opinion 


Dieser Guischein ist von uns ousgegeben, um dem augendlick 

lichen Mange! an Borgeld abzuhelien. Die Einlésung erfolgt on during those two years imagine that it 
unserer Kasse noch Aufrul spAtestens bis zum 15. Septernber 1923. would be possible to dry up that deluge 
Fir die Einlésung des Gutscheins Gbernehmen wir volle Haftung. I have never pr ided myself on any 


authority or understanding of tinancial 


affairs rhis time, however, the specula- 
= tion seemed to me to be so absurd that I 
2 tried at least to dissuade my friends from 
PA MO BY RMAN NDUSTRIAL FIRMS TO PA 1 
buving marks ; for in Florence also ther 
W p MAR NOTE F LARGE IRON - WORKS. 1 
A was a moment when everyone bought 
ipse e mark and t r them with enthusiasn 1 am forced to 
eat work e Rhinelan a , e © n wn pape admit that on this first occasion my 
ney Tr ns n the ve read T r n ee a ¢ 4 
efforts as financial adviser were without 
esent lack ad ne pa t t 
= success. I remember specially a brilliant 
e September 1 at ti ste F e payme' 
by Matthius. Colom officer who, after having won several 


universal speculation placed in it Until the first half 
of 1921 the fall of the mark multiplied the number of 
its buyers in the whole world 

It would be interesting to know what sum the 
Germans realised by buying pounds, dollars, Scan 
dinavian crowns, Swiss and French francs, Argentine 
pesos, and Italian lire, with notes which at the end of 
three years would not even be worth the paper on 
which they were printed. I should not be surprised if 


alarming figures were reached I read recently in a 
serious London financial newspaper that it was cal 
culated that the ims invested in German marks by 
the United States alone after 1919 amounted to nearly 
an wd dolla or about five milliards of go'd 
francs—that is to say, the amount of the 15871 
indemnity 

Iflamt lge by what I see ound me, Ir t 
cor le that the nau nai Na t re fa 
tl tl nall is est Yet there ve ecn 
few matters of which the sue was less doubtful If 
no one was able to foresec 1G19 OF 120 that three 
years would iffice to bring about the catastrophe 


with which we are faced to-day, no special science wa 


nécessary to predict the growing depreciation of 
German currency, which, interrupted by a few rare 
recoveries, would last for many year \ litth 
common sense would have be ifficient Truthful 
ness prevents us from accusit the Germans eit r of 
perfidy or of fraudulent manceuvres in this matter 
Since 1919 they have proclaimed the giddy figures of 
their deficit and of their new issues of banknotes to the 
four winds of heaven All the Germap newspapers 
publish these figures ea h week: many of the foreign 
newspaper reproduce them. Germany from an 
economical point of view, has committed a kind of 
hava -/ivi, which was partly imposed upon her by 


circumstances and partly cak ulated and intentional 


medals in fighting against the Germans, 
lost a part of his modest fortune 
by believing in their currency 


the world would make Germany a pre- 
sent of milliards of marks? Whence 
came that strange contidence in the 
German currency which will remain 
famous in the history of collective 
illusions 

Questions in the depths of which 
collective psychological problems lie hidden are 
always very obscure. Several accessory elements con 
tributed to spread and foster this illusion, including 
the hope of rapid and easy gain, which so often blinds 
covetous humanity. All the secondary considerations 
would not have been able to act upon two continents 
unless they had been sustained by a universal and 
I am almost tempted to call 
that sentiment the belief in modern magic, represented 


deep-root d sentiment 


by industry and science. 

It was that belief in modern magic which gave 
Germany the unique prestige which she enjoyed be- 
fore the war Why had the Germans become towards 
1g0o in the opinion of the whole world a kind of 
uper-people The remembrance of their victories 
had begun to pale heir culture, also, like that of 
other people, was declining. Germany had created, 
in thirty years, a gigantic industrial system, which 
victoriously defied the most ancient and most power- 
ful rival organisations. She had utilised in her in- 
dustries the scientific discoveries which were the 
admiration and envy of all peoples. The world had 
been dazzled by the grandeur and success of that 
effort bove all, the marvels of chemistry had 
done more for the prestige of Germany in the new 
generations than her victories in the preceding ones 
During the war the enemies of Germany learnt 


One day, when I tried to demon 
strate to him the impossibility 
of a rise, he quoted to me the 
name of a great Italian financier 
who had invested four million 


lire in marks His exampl 


peared to be more convincing 
to him than my arguments 
After a war in which Ger 
many had risked and lost her 
whole fortune fter a Peace 


Treaty which took from her ricl 


territori ind imposed he \ 
charge iter evolut 
whicl changed her ti 
ime eplaci the 
str gest | pea na ‘ 
the t feeble f i 
t confidence in the Ge in 
irre whi no ext igance T NEW MET 
in 1! ince been t 
hake iu 1 i tw 
Was really i extr irs w 
paradox Could the ‘ 
the World War have pe \ 
w 
imagined a more unexpected 
he ( nthe part of the w ‘ 
world, and even of her enemies ? By a strange 
contradiction, after having for four years cursed the 


Germans as the Huns of the twentieth century and 


barbarians destructive of modern civilisation, once 
the peace was signed, Europe and America recognised 
that the German people were the most active and 


the most pow ul among the reconstructors of 
the world. 
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with anxiety, but without surprise, that German in- 
dustry, aided by science—and especially by chemistry— 
had surpassed itself in prodigies for eliminating the 
inconveniences of the blockade, and that Germany 


had found formidable weapons to counterbalance the 
inferiority of her Continental situation It was the 
same energy, the same imagination, the same per 


severance, the same trust in work and science which 
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ITALIAN BOMBARDMENT AND OCCUPATION 


‘ PHoToGRAPHs BY C.N. 


1923.—485 


OF CORFU. 


AND TOPICAL. 


MURDERED !N GREECE: (L. TO R) LIEUT. je ON BOARDAN ITALIAN WAR-SHIP WHICH BOMBARDED je APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF CORFU: ADMIRAL SIMONETT}, 

BONACINI, GEN. TELLINI, SURGEON-MAJ. CORT! CORFU: A GUN READY FOR ACTION COMMANDING IN THE IONIAN AND LOWER ADRIATIC. | 


\ AFTER THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF CORFU: THE OLD FORT OF THE jggg CORFU IN ITALIAN HANDS PENDING THE EXACTION OF REPARATIONS FROM GREECE FOR 
CHIEF TOWN, WITH THE ITALIAN FLAG FLYING OVER IT. THE MURDER OF GENI RAL TELLINI AND HIS SUITE : ITALIAN SOLDIERS PATROLLING THE TOWN 
In a despatch from Corfu on August 31 a special correspondent of the “ Times "’ was a sequel to the murder in Greece of the Italian General Tellini, and the two 
' siated: “At 4.50 this evening, ten units of the Italian Fleet arrived and, after ten other officers shown with him in the above photograph, together with their inter 
minutes’ notice to the British Consul, bombarded Corfu, hitting the two forts and preter and their chauffeur. An official Italian statement said, regarding the landing 
the police school severely. The shots caused many casualties in the main fort, at Corfu: “ By this purely temporary measure Italy does not intend to commit an 
where were several hundred Armenian orphans under the care of the Lord Mayor's act of war, but simply to maintain her prestige and show her inflexible intention 
Fund and several thousand refugee women and children The Italians are landing to enforce the reparations due to her."’ It was reported on September 10 that 
, troops. Most of the dead and wounded are Greek and Armenian refugees, Italy would only be prepared to evacuate Corfu “‘as soon as Greece shall have Ley 
. of whom there are about fifteen dead in the large fort.'" The occupation of Corfu given full and final execution of all the reparations determined."’ 
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SPORT WHICH RECENTLY BEGAN IN THE ROYAL FORESTS 


FROM THE PAInTiN BY 
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A HAPPY MOMENT IN THE DEER -STALKER’S 


Deer-stalking began in the royal forests near Balmoral after the King had returned thither on September 1 from Moy Hall, where he had been grouse-shooting as , 


the guest of The Mackintosh. The condition of the deer in September, and the size of the antlers, depends largely, it is said, on what the weather has been in the q@ 
previous winter and subsequent months, as affecting the animals’ ability to obtain food. 


Last April, owing to the comparative warmth of the winter, stalkers were 
saying that the deer had never been known to be in better condition. 


May, however, brought frosts and prolonged snowstorms, and cold winds lasted well into 
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ESTS NEAR BALMORAL: DEER-STALKING IN 


AINTIN sy G. D. Armour. 
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.LKER’S LIFE: “AN EASY SHOT,” 


poting as , 


min the@ 


cers were 


of June made the grass ri h and abundant, and 
the spring was lost to some extent. 


well into from getting wind of its pursuers 


i 


June, so that grass was scarce at a time when stags need a 
it is expected that the heads 


arduous and exciting. 
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Deer-stalking is a sport that is both 
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BY G. D. ARMOUR. 


ll the nourishment they can get for the growth of their horns. 
now to be obtained will prove well above the average, although the great promise of 
The utmost skill and generalship are necessary to prevent the quarry 
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The change to warmth towards the end 
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SET A THIEF— ® 


By RALPH DURAND, Author of “The ind Healers,” “ John Temple,” 


"T’HE gloom of a London Sunday morning in 
February lay heavy on the spirits of Mr. Tony 
Darrell. He had not seen London for many years, 
and he would not have been there on this dismal day, 
had not the New York police, on releasing him from 
the Penitentiary, given him an invitation, too pressing 
to be refused, to return to his native land. It wanted 
an hour to the time when the public-houses would 
open. Then he would be able to find warmth, re- 
freshment, and perhaps an opportunity of following 
his trade of confidence-trick expert. Till then he 
had nowhere to go and nothing to do. 
As he wandered listlessly down a dreary street, 
his eye was caught by a placard outside the door of 
what looked like a converted picture theatre. 


COME ALL YE THAT ARE WEARY. 

Bright 

STRAIGHT TALKS TO SINNERS. 
Preacher: Mr. Albert Mayo. 


Short Service. 


At that psychological moment snow began to 
fall, and for the first time in his life, Tony voluntarily 
entered a place of worship 

As he looked round after taking his seat, he could 
almost have imagined himself once more in a prison 
chapel. for business purposes he was accustomed 
to divide mankind into two main classes, mugs and 
crooks, and it was quite obvious to him—skill in 
reading faces was essential to his trade—that a large 
part of the congregation belonged to the crook class 
Mugs were there, too; some well dressed, some 
shabby. Tony, scrutinising the faces of the latter, 
divined that some of them were there merely to 
gratify curiosity, and some to worship. He decided 
to waylay one of the most prosperous-looking of the 
latter after the service and see if he could work a 
hard-luck story. Meanwhile, he blessed the snow for 
opening to him a field that might prove more pro- 
fitable and easier to work than public-houses 

When he turned his attention to the man in the 
pulpit his astonishment deepened Hitherto he had 
supposed that all sky-pilots, from bishops to Sal- 
vationists, belonged without exception to the mug 
class gut this man looked like a crook. On his 
face were the lines that the eternity of a term of 
penal servitude leaves. Moreover, he talked like a 


crook. He used thieves slang freely Tony was 
puzzled at first. He wondered whether the preacher 
who talked so glibly about pinching, cly-faking, and 


crib-cracking could possibly be a crook converted 
into a mug But as he listened, he became more and 
more convinced that Mr. Albert Mayo was a crook, a 
master-crook, a prince in Tony's own particular trade 
of bunco-steering 

It was not one of those occasions on which Albert 
Mayo preached one of the famous sermons that often 
had power to snatch a criminal from a life of crime 
or turn an idle sensation-monger into an ardent 
philanthropist. Once a quarter it was his habit, 
instead of preaching from a text, to give what he called 
an account of his stewardshiy He began by stating 
the amounts of the money he had received during 
the past three months from collections in the chapel 
and from the donations of well-wishers . and the figures 
he read out seemed to Tony to indicate that bunco- 
steering in the guise of a sky - pil mu be a 
very profitable lay Then he read detail f ex 
penditure on such uninteresting matters ; heating 
lighting, cleaning, and rent ; but, according to Mayo 
most of the money had been piven freely, 


account, 
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almost lavishly, to other crooks. He gave particulars 
of these, referring to each recipient by his initials. 

C. W.: Seaman.—Just out of twelve months’ hard 
for bashing the mate of a steamer. I got him the chance 
ig-smack, and spent five pounds on 
a pair of sea-boots for him. 

H.S Casual labourer and pick-pocket.—Had not 
been piuched for a year or more, but found grace in this 
chapel and wanted to go straight, I fixed him up 
with a hived barrow and three pounds’ worth of old 
packing-cases so as he could try his luck hawking firewood. 

Motor mechanic and burglar..—A skilled 
workman. He wanted a show doting odd job repair 
work, and so I bought him two pounds’ worth of tools. 


Not for a moment did Tony believe that these 
repentant sinners had any actual existence, but he 
realised their value as baits for the well-dressed mugs 
He wondered whether 
it would be possible to threaten, bluff, or coax Mayo 
into taking him into some sort of partnership. 

When the harmonium wheezed out the opening 
bars of the *' Glory Song 


in the congregation to swallow 


a man put a bag into Tony's 
hand and asked him to help take up the collection 
It was part of Mavyo's poli vy to enlist, as sidesmen 
new visitors to his chapel He thought that the im 
plied trust might act as a tonic to the consciences of 
men who were swithering between continuing a li 
of crime or turning over a new leaf. And his per 
manent honorary pew-opener had instructions to 
hand offertory-bags to newcomers who looked as if 
they had a past to live down As he marked the pas 
sage of the bag from hand to hand, Tony noted with 
renewed astonishment the generosity of many of the 
alms-givers, and became more than ever anxious to 
try his hand at Mayos own particular branch of the 
bunco-steering industry But while he waited for 
Mayo to come out of the chapel, his ambition cooled, 
and it seemed more prudent to stick to the branch 
of the profession to which he was accustomed. He 
saw a chance the idea appe iled to his sense of hu- 
mour—to make the bogus sky-pilot his victim. Mayo 
had spoken from the pulpit of a reserve fund that he 


was trying to build up for the ultimate purchase of 
the chapel Five hundred pounds was the sum re- 
quired Of this he had in four vears contrived 
to set aside two hundred. And he invited the 


congregation to do all it could towards raising the 
balance Tony was not interested in whether Mavo 
would ever get the three hundred pounds he asked 
for But he decided to make a big effort to rob him 
of the two hundred 
When the revivalist came out at last, the con- 
fidence-trick expert ran up to him 
Mr. Mayo, I want to shake hands with you," he 


said gagerl I really must 1 insist. I have just 
r back to 1 dear native land after weary vears of 
exile, and t morning Providence guided me to your 
chapel l am amazed—I am overjoyed to learn from 
your | f the great work you are doing for the 
faller I felt that I could not go away without 
iking you by the hand and offering my mite.” 
Mayo pocketed the two half-crow1 that Tony 
pressed into his hand He did not look particularly 
gratified. He knew the value of the work he was 
doing, and he did not care to be flattered by a man 
who looked like a cr etween a bookmaker and a 
prosperous East-End publicar He felt inclined to 
tell Tony that he might have found a less ostentatious 
way of contributing to the chapel expense But he 
could not refuse the money without injustice to those 


who came to him for help. He accepted it grimly, 


and “ Spacious Days.’ 


188 


VIL A Muc’s GAME. 


and made a note of the amount in his pocket 
book. 

‘ Shall we walk on ?"’ suggested Tony. “ There 's 
a whole heap I want to say. I believe that in my 
humble way I can be of great service to you. I am 
the confidential secretary of a very rich American, a 
multi-millionaire, whose one object in life is to dis- 
tribute his great fortune in charity. He has a great 
opinion of me, and if ever 1 point out a way in which 
his money would be well spent he comes down with 
a handsome sum. The amount is no object to him 
He'll sign a cheque for ten thousand pounds as 
readily as for two thousand, or even a mere fiver, 
All he wants to make sure of before he antes up 
subscribes, | mean—is that the man to whom he gives 
the money will spend it in charity. I'm going to 
bring him to your evening service to-day. Once he 
has seen you for himself you ‘ll have no difficulty in 
getting all you want out of him 

Mayo no longer looked indifferent. There was a gleam 
in his eye that Tony mistook for the fire of greed 


rhe woodwork of the chapel badly needs paint- 


ing, he said. ‘‘ And how to get it done without 
drawing on my reserve fund is puzzling me. Th 
estimate is eighteen pounds ten shillings 

Consider it done,’ said Tony heartily. “ I ‘I 


speak to my employer and bring the money to-night. 

Mayo paused outside the door of a house in the 
ground-floor window of which stood an aspidistra, the 
outward and visible sign in London of inward furnished 
apartments of a certain class 

Will you come in and have a bite to eat?” he 
said. 

Tony seldom neglected the chance of eating at 
someone elses expense, but he was afraid that if he 
talked too long some unguarded word might spoil 
the excellent impression he believed he had created 
Besides, there was strenuous work ahead of him, and 
little time in which to do it. He had command at the 
moment of exactly eight pounds four shillings. By 
seven o'clock in the evening he must have eighteen 
pounds ten shillings Ihere was a balance of ten 
pounds six shillings that must somehow or other be 
found in a short six hours 

I won't come in now he said. “I'm all 
impatience to get back to the Ritz and tell my em- 
ployer about you. Some other time, if you ‘ll be 
good enough to ask me He grasped Mayo's hand 
again, and hurried off in the direction of the nearest 
Tube station 

Sunday is not a good day on which to raise money 
in London, especially for one whose credit is best 
among those who know him least, and for Tony to 
attempt to get the required sum by his usual methods 


in so short a time was out of the question. The 
confidence trick needs careful plan nd often pro- 
longed negotiation [wenty minutes latet he was in 
Houndsditch, picking his way among the barrows that 
line the kerbs of Middlesex Street d adjoining alleys. 


The Jews’ open-air Sunday market was nearly over 


The crowd was thinning Phe hawkers of the Newgate 
Calendar had gone Ihe vendors of sauerkraut and 
pickled cucumber were going Ihe old - clothes 
dealers were packing up their ware Tony beckoned 


one of these into a side street, where only a litter of 
dirty newspapers, banana peel, and fish-heads remained 
of the morning's traffic, and began to negotiate for 
the sale of his watch, his tie-pin, and hi ‘ 

The re are two aly nt feature about i Petticoat 
Lane merchant However poor he may look, he has 
always money hieden somewhere about his person 


and whatever may be his usual line of business, he 
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can always be tempted, under protest, to embark on 
some other. The merchant whom Tony had selected 
protested that jewellery was both out of his line and 
a drug in the market, but expressed his willingness, 
merely to oblige Tony, to see what he had got. When 
he saw it he exhibited a disconcerting knowledge of 
its value. The stone in the tie-pin, he said, was 
imitation, and its gold only nine carat; the rings 
were of base metal gilded; the watch was of rolled 
gold, the watch-chain hollow—and three pounds ten 
shillings was the utmost he could give for the lot. If 
Tony had some presentable second-hand clothes. 

Tony spoke with enthusiasm of his wardrobe, made 
an appointment with the old-clothes dealer to meet 
him on the same spot two hours later, and hurried 
off to his lodgings in Camden Town. As he let himself 
in, the smell of roast beef and cabbage that lingered 
on the stairs, though the midday meal was over, set 
his appetite clamouring. But he dared not ask for 
a meal. To do so it would have been necessary to 
wake his landlady from her Sunday afternoon nap, 
and it was on that nap that he was depending to get 
his suit-case out of the house without being asked to 
pay what he owed. He was very hungry indeed when 
he got back to Houndsditch, and disappointment met 
him again. Though his suit-case was a good one and 
the clothes well cut-—-a good appearance is necessary 
in Tony's profession—the dealer, after prolonged 
haggling, would only give him six pounds five shillings 
for suit-case, suits, clothes, boots, underclothing, and 
a clock that had stood on the mantelpiece of the 
bedroom at his lodgings. When the bargain was 
concluded Tony had three hours in which to find a 
balance of eleven shillings ; and though he racked his 
brain till he was bewildered, though he searched for 
mugs till he was footsore, he still lacked that sum 
when, hungry, weary, and heartsick, he sank into a 
seat at the Eglinton Street Chapel. For his immediate 
purpose seventeen pounds nine shillings was of no 
more use than sevenpence three-farthings. 

But he showed no sign of his heart-sickness when, 
after the service, he waylaid Mayo again 

“ I've got great news for you! Splendid news!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ I brought my employer here this 
evening. He was tremendously impressed. He said 
that he'd have given me that eighteen pounds ten to 
give to you at once, but he met a deserving case this 
morning that took all the cash he had on him. You 
shall have it to-morrow without fail. You can count 
on it as surely as if it were already in your pocket. 
But that is only the least of it. He had to hurry off 
to keep an engagement, but he told me to tell you 
that he will make up the balance of your reserve 
fund—three hundred pounds, isn't it ?—so as to put 
you into smooth water at once. He even wondered,” 
fony clutched Mayo's arm and whispered hoarsely 
into his ear, “‘ he wondered whether you would care 
to accept from him a suitable stipend.” 


SHOWING THE AMERICAN CONSULATE (RIGHT FOREGROUND, FLYING THE STARS AND STRIPES) 
BACKGROUND) WHICH COLLAPSED IN THE EARTHQUAKE : 
In Yokohama the Grand and Oriental Hotels and the United Club, all on the Bund, | 


were the first buildings to collapse in the earthquake. 
Consulates fell soon afterwards. The number of deaths at Yokohama were about 
30,000, and the number of injured about 100,000 ; 


The British and American 
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Mayo’s face showed no sign of joy at his good 
fortune, but he again invited Tony to come and eat. 
This time Tony accepted. As he stodged cold boiled 
pork, pickled onions and American cheese, he drew 
roseate pictures of a glorious future in which he, Mayo, 
and the unseen millionaire were to work hand in hand 
for the good of mankind. 

But there ’s just one thing I must warn you 
about,” said Tony at the end of the meal. ‘‘ My 
employer is a business man as well as a philanthro- 
pist, and though he has implicit confidence in my 
honesty, he sometimes doubts my judgment. I'll 
get him here to-morrow if I can, and if he comes, 
he ‘ll certainly bring his cheque-book with him. But 
he 's certain to ask for proof that you ’ve already got 
that two hundred pounds. What you'd better do is to 
draw it out of the bank, or wherever it is, and have it 
all handy to show him. What time shall I bring him 
to-morrow ? Ten o'clock in the evening? Right. Then 
you can take it from me that by that time to-morrow 
your chapel will have all its troubles behind it.” 

Tony was so well satisfied with the progress he 
had made that after leaving Mayo he recklessly drew 
on his precious capital to the extent of the price 
of three whiskies. An economical fit supervened, 
and he passed the night in an establishment that 
advertised: ‘‘ Good beds—-6d."" Next day, having 
nothing more to sell, he was driven reluctantly to 
seek a sleeping partner to supply the small amount 
of capital he lacked. In this he had no success, but 
at the last moment he found a barman of speculative 
tastes willing to lend fifteen shillings on the under- 
standing that he was to be paid five pounds within 
twenty-four hours. Tony spent the whole of the 
extra eighteenpence in a cheap eating-house—if Mayo 
offered him another meal, it would not do to eat 
ravenously—and then, with a heart oscillating be- 
tween wild hopes and chilling fears, made his way 
to the revivalist’s lodgings. 

From the very first moment of their conversation 
Tony had ill-defined misgivings, and it was with some 
difficulty that he counterfeited an air of boisterous 
altruism as he handed Mayo the promised eighteen 
pounds ten shillings. Without any effusive ex- 
pressions of gratitude Mayo took the money, counted 
it, laid it on the table by his side, and wrote out a 
receipt. 

Tony now moistened his lips, wished fervently 
that he could have a drink to steady his nerves, 
mastered his voice as well as he could, and approached 
the crucial point in his delicate negotiations. 

“ And now, about that Endowment Fund, Mr 
Mayo,” he said. ‘My employer was tremendously 
sorry that he could not come with me this evening. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury rang him up on the 
telephone at the last moment, and he had to go 
straight off to Lambeth. And to-morrow he's got. 
to go north to see the Archbishop of York. He's 


destroyed. 
the Bluff 


some 71,000 houses were wrecked Grand Hotel. 


very much disappointed, because he wanted to have 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance, and of 
handing you the money himself. But you won't 
lose anything. The money's yours all right. If 
you ‘ll just hand me that two hundred pounds .now 
I'll slip round to the Ritz with it at once, show 
it to my employer to convince him that all’s 
in order, and bring you the cheque to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mayo was disconcertingly silent. Tony cleared 
his throat and continued. 

“ For the matter of that, I might bring the money 
to-night if you don’t mind waiting up a bit,” he said 
as breezily as he could. 

Still Mayo did not speak, Peter began to find the 
suspense intolerable. 

‘‘ My boss trusted me with the money to give you,” 
he said huskily. ‘‘ What's the matter with your 
trusting me?” 

Mayo sat back in his chair and sighed. 

‘Ever since you started to try and work the 
confidence-trick on me, I ’ve had half a mind to put 
the police on you,” he said. ‘‘ But I won’t—not if 
you ‘ll be reasonable, that is—and I'll tell you why. 
So far as honesty goes, there ’s not a pin to choose 
between a confidence-trick spieler and the mug he 
does down. He would never bring the game off if 
the mug didn’t think it was him as was going to do 
the swindling. You took me for a thief, Darrell, and 
you tried to string me on to think that I had a show 
to do this imaginary millionaire of yours out of three 
hundred pounds. If you hadn’t thought me a thief, 
you ’d have known that the chapel reserve fund is in 
the hands of trustees who would have been able to 
satisfy you or anyone else that it existed. Well, I’m 
not a thief—not since I found grace—but I’m not a 
mug either. Now, I'll tell you what I ‘ll do in return 
for this money that ’s going to be put to a better use 
than you 'd have putitto. I’ve made enquiries about 
your record at Scotland Yard, and I ’ve found out that 
you were a ship's steward before you went on the cross. 
So I went down to the docks and hunted round till 
I found a skipper willing to give you a berth. Ocean- 
going tramp steamer, his ship is, Star of the Sea, lying 
in the Surrey Commercial Dock. You can go aboard 
any time and the skipper will sign you on to-morrow. 
She don't carry passengers, and the crew are pretty 
hard cases, so you won't have anyore to try your 
games on. Will you take the job?” 

Tony's uneasy doubts had turned to definite dis- 
appointment while Mayo was speaking. Now his dis- 
appointment expressed itself in blind rage. 

“Of all the pious, Psalm-singing hypocrites,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ you snivelling, canting, spieling, Bible-read- 
ing crawler, you! Give me back my money.” 

Mayo took the notes from the table, put them into 
a drawer, and turned the key. 


“ What do you think!” he said. THE END. 


AND THE GRAND HOTEL (EXTREME LEFT 


YOKOHAMA AND THE BLUFF (RIGHT BACKGROUND). 


It was estimated that over 200 foreigners lost their lives, most of whom 
were shopping in the down-town district. 


The foreign residential quarter was on 


The charred corpses were gathered temporarily on the site of the 
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PRINCE CHARLES — later 
Charles Il. Born 1630. Fought 
with his Father, Charles 1., 
against the Parliament, at Kde 
Hill iil 1642. On thre vil 
fall Ch his Kather he fed 
France, returning to friends 
Scotland in 1650 to mal 
successful invasion of rid 
n 7651. His Armv was 3 / 
at Worcester by Cron il. from 
he escaped 
‘S Oa 4 / 
COME He again cd ft rance 
and netted ba 1660. 
and crowned Kai 
He died IOS 5. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


CONCERNING ATOMS. 


By W. P. Pycrafi, F.Z.S., Author of * The Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc 


*TSHAT “© the small things of this world confound 
the great "’ most of us will readily admit, if only 
to avoid a tiresome argument. This attitude of mind 
most of us have developed because we have drifted 
into a habit of despising small things. We cannot 
concentrate our attention on them because we have, 
unconsciously, persuaded ourselves that they are of 
no real importance. If they can possibly have any 
real interest for anybody, as objects of serious con- 
sideration, then they belong to the domain of the 
‘man of science.” And we are content with his 
presentation of such as may seem likely to interest 
the “mere layman.’ 
In so far as the ‘ 


“small things '’ which the “ high- 
discuss are things which can be discussed in 


common speech, things which can be visualised, or 


brows 


measured and compared by ordinary standards of 
comparison, or seen under a microscope, well and good ; 
there are sure to be some who will be “ all eyes and 
ears.” 

Eager though they may be, however, they can, at 
best, but Tell them 
that the “ white cliffs of Old Fngland,”’ so seemingly 
solid, are really made up of millions beyond computa- 


‘see through a glass darkly.” 


tion of the shells of dead organisms cemented together, 
and they will, perhaps, be content to take the state- 
ment on trust. Show them, under the microscope, 
some of the milky sediment in the pools at the base of 
the chf., sediment formed by the disintegration of the 
chalk, and they will be amazed at the variety and 
beauty of these discarnate bodies—so small as to be 
all but invisible to the naked eye. But there is 
nothing that need be taken on “ faith,” for they can 
be shown organisms exactly like them in a living 
state. And, moreover, dead shells are within the 
everyday experience of us all. 

It is otherwise, however, when discussion turns on 
organisms so minute as to be invisible even under 
the highest powers of the microscope. Such, for 
example, are the germs of some diseases, known, on 
Yet those skilled 
in bacteriology can handle these invisible particles 


this account, as “ filter-passers.” 


with precision. To the uninitiated there is something 
of “ black magic” in this. But conviction comes 
when the deadly powers of the filtrate come to be 
demonstrated 

Here, indeed, the domain of Pure Science is 
entered. Yet it is still possible to appeal, through 
the eye, to the imagination of those who are strangers 
within the fold. Infinitely thin slices, stained in 
various colours, of bone and muscle and nerve can be 
shown, which reveal the fact that the tissues of our 
bodies are made up of an infinitely great number of 
separate yet inter 


which follow, in orderly succession, in the building up 
of that body, all the stimuli necessary to ensure fulfil- 
ment, were enshrined within that speck. Surely, it 
would seem, we have in this an atem fuil to bur-ting. 

But hand this over to the chemisi and the physicist, 
and they will start anew to discover yet other per- 
mutations and combinations of structure, which belong 


to another “‘ Universe of Discourse "’ outside the range 


of the investigations of the biologist, and even more 


A REPTILE THAT RUNS ERECT: THE COLLARED LIZARD, 
ONE OF THE MORE BRILLIANTLY MARKED FORMS 
FOUND IN THE AMERICAN DESERT. 

By Courtesy of the New York Zoologiwal Soctety. 


outside the experience of the layman, who must needs 
cultivate a new sense of values, 9 new mental vision, 
before he can even grope his way along the dark, 
mysterious paths which lie before him. 

The chemist, we say, can tell us something of the 
composition of that speck of jelly. He can analyse, 
but he cannot synthesise. So many atoms of this, so 
many atoms of that, there may be. Make them up, 
after the manner of a doctor's prescription, and shake 
them up in a bottle—but nothing happens ! 

If man be made of “ the dust of the earth,”’ truly 
it is no ordinary dust. The white dust which under 
the microscope proved to be made up of exquisitely 
wrought shells, fashioned by living bodies millions of 
years ago, consists, from our every-day standpoint, 
of “dead” things, mere coherent particles of chalk. 
To the physicist this is far indeed from being true. 
“dead shells,’ that 


These ‘section of a rabbit's 


This knowledge has been acquired only by hong 
and laborious research. We have but to follow the 
records of the brilliant work of men like Aitken, 
Andrade, Bohr, Bragg, Crookes, Lenard, Lodye, 
Moseley, Rutherford and Schuster, for example, to 
realise this much. The substance of that work has 
just been ably summarised and amplified in Dr. 
Andrade’s altogether admirable “‘ Structure of the 
Atom,’’* and now we can learn the very latest re- 
sults of these profound researches, through the medium 
of the British Association address of Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, one of the greatest living authorities on the 
structure of the atom, and one of the most distin- 
guished investigators in that field. That address 
marks an epoch in the history of our knowledge of 
the atom. 

It was only the other day that all matter was 
regarded as ultimately reducible to some eighty-seven 
species of ‘' elements "’ made up of molecules, which, 
in turn, are formed of “‘ atoms.’ Relatively to the 
atom, the molecule is a giant, though both alike, 
as we have remarked, are invisible, intangible entities. 

The atom, one would have imagined, would indeed 
have proved the simplest possible particle which the 
mind of man could discover. So far from this being 
the case, however, these workers have shown that it 
consists of a complex nucleus surrounded by satellites, 
termed electrons,” or units of negative electricity, 
moving in definite orbits like so many planets revolving 
around the sun. 

But more than this. The nuclear structure of 
the atom varies according to the element of which 
it forms a part. The nucleus of hydrogen has only one 
satellite electron ; uranium has ninety-two. Helium 
has a nucleus formed only of hydrogen nuclei, together 
with electrons. 

With knowledge of this kind’ as a foundation, Sir 
Ernest Rutherford employed radium—the rarest and 
most valuable of known substances—as a disinte- 
grating agent to break up the various atoms of the 
elements used in his experiments, and with sur- 
prising results; for he has attained what the old 
alchemist vainly strove for-gthe transmutation of 
one chemical element into another. So far he has 
succeeded with six—-boron, nitrogen, fluorine, sodium, 
aluminium, and phosphorus. 

The disintegrating radio-active substance known as 
* Radium-c ” throws out helium nuclei, and electrons. 
These missiles may be employed in the work of bom- 
barding the atoms of other elements. Only a very few 
shots hit the mark, and only a small proportion pene- 
trate the orbits of the satellite electrons and reach the 
nucleus itself. In this way he has succeeded, in the case 


of the six elements 


laced and interdepen- 
dent bodies, which we 
It can 
be shown that the 
essential part of each 


call cells.”’ 


cell is its “ nucleus.” - 7 ¥ 
Every one of the cells 


which go to form the 


complex tissues that 


referred to, in effect- 
ing his miracle of 
transmutation. When- 
ever a shot does take 
effect, it chips a 
piece of the nucleus 
—always a hydrogen 
nucieus, be it noted 


make up the bodies 
of animals and 
plants—as well as of 
such as consist of 
but a single cell—bas distances 
a nucleus; therein 
lies the life of the cell. The tremendous part which 
the cell plays in sustaining life is best seen, per- 
haps, in the profoundly mysterious réle it plays in 
ensuring the survival of the race--be it man or 
oak-tree. What is the mysterious something which 
pervades and animates this microscopic speck of jelly, 
enabling it to build up, in a few short months, that 
marvellous combination of bone and muscle and 
nerve, that exquisitely wrought body which is Man ? 

Whatever it be, that pin-point of a cell, with its 
vital nucleus, is, for the biologist, the Alpha and 


Cimega All the subtle and elusive chain of events 


The great dinosaurs lived their ponderous lives in an erect position 
handed down from the prehistoric giants.” 


POSSIBLY A TRAIT INHERITED FROM THE GREAT DINOSAURS WHO LIVED ERECT 
THE COLLARED LIZARD OF THE AMERICAN DESERT REARS ON ITS HIND FEET WHILE RI'UNNING 


Describing reptiles found in the great desert in the south-west of the United States, Mr. Raymond L. Ditmars writes, in the New York 
* Zoological Society Bulletin,” regarding the little collared lizard: 


tongue,’’stained in pretty colours and gummed down 
on a microscope slide that its vessels and nerves may 
be studied, are each and all alike made up of “ mole- 
cules ""; and the molecules are made up of “ atoms,” 
and the atoms, the smallest of all, are the most com- 
plex of all! No living eye has even seen a molecule, 
and the atom is infinitely smaller than that! Though 
invisible and intangible, yet the physicist ».i!l weigh 
it and tell the secrets of its inner parts with as much 
confidence as the biologist would describe to you the 
various organs, and their functions, in a dead frog 
pinned out on a dissecting-board 


MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO: 


—and the remaining 
portion of the nucleus 
becomes different 


element 


“ When alarmed they rear upon the hind feet and run erect for considerable This story of the 
millions of years ago 
[By Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society.) 


Here perhaps is a trait atom reads like a 


wonderful piece of 
fiction. We are told of helium nuclei which shoot 
out what are known as alpha particles at a velocity 
of 12,000 miles a second, and—mass for mass—with 
about four hundred million times the velocity of 
a rifle bullet. Such are the “ siege-guns” which 
Sir Ernest Rutherford has used in bombarding the 
fortresses of the, till now, impregnable atoms of 
the elements. But these are only the promises of 
things to come. The science of the atom is only yet 
in its infancy ; it has a tremendous future 


© The Structure of the Atom.” Hw F. N. da C. Andrade, (Bel! 
amd 
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THE 


c ier old Gaiety Guard is rapidly waning. And each 
time that a leader departs it would seem that we 
suffer a personal loss 


OLD 


Some will explain it with the 
cold comfort that we were young when the old Gaiety 
radiated in its heydavys, and that the brilliant reflection 
of the past is rather a mirage than a reality It is 
a habit of to lament, with a sigh ‘Ah ! how 
difterent were in my youth!” the 
younger generation sets up its own gods in worship 


age 


things while 


and will in due course repeat the same plaint. But, 
for all that, it remains true 
that the great comédiennes 
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Che World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
— 


GUARD AND LETTY 
It was as if an elf had 
and found herself 
among Phat husky 
little voice of hers cosied us like a lullaby ; her dancing 
the flutter of a butterfly ting, 
eauche and halting and ever illuminated 


appeared there was spell ! 


straved from an enchanted island 


bewildered every-day mortals 


charmed us as her a 
just a little 
by a smile of sweet yet arch innocence, made us say 
inwardly What a dear! so petite, so frail, so con- 
stantly reminiscent of the ivy clinging to the oak.” 
Who would ever forget her in ‘' Carmen Up-to-Date,” 


LIND.—CISSIE 


1923.-—192 


LOFTUS. 


up the indescribable and unapproachable fascination 
of the original. How often, when secing a musical 
play of later years, have we not said; ‘ A Letty Lind 
part’? And we would see her in her lissomeness, her 
grace, her witchery ; how she would have done it in 
her day. But the parts we may have, the player 
cannot be replaced. There was but one Letty Lind, 
and she has left us a memory for all heritage. 


It is welcome news that Miss Cissie Loftus will 


of burlesque and operctte, 


as well as the famous actor- 
managers of the time headed 
not 
only popular idols of a period 
but have become a kind of 


imperishable tradition which 


by Irving and Tree, were 


fills a momentous chapter in 
the history of our stage. 
Theirs was the unique gift of 
individuality, which, coupled 
with that other indefinable 
dower, personality, dominates 
all sorts of men and women 

to say, the 


or, as we used 


masses as well as the classes 


return to the stage She 
is sailing for America in 
October, before that 


she will appear for a week 
or two at the Palladium. 
She is, as everybody knows, 
the greatest “ imitator’’ in 
England, perhaps the 
world. Sarah Bernhardt (who 
in her later years was not 
particularly fond of seeing 
herself burlesqued), struck 
with Cissie Loftus’s  rein- 
carnation talent and her 
beautiful French—gave her 
special leave and _ license 
to study her ways not only 
in public but in private, 


1 will not go so far as to 2 and she promised during her 
are not some equally favoured 37s you." She was as good 
and equally féted; but, par her word: the great Sarah 
ticularly on the fair side of AMERICA’S GREAT TREK OF 1848 PICTURED IN “THE COVERED WAGON,” RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE was in a box at the Coliseum 
the artists, there is a lack of LONDON PAVILION: AN IMMENSE CARAVAN OF “PRAIRIE SCHOONERS” ON THEIR 2000-MILE TRAIL THAT when Cissie Loftus imitated 
outstanding talent as well as OPENED UP THE WEST. la voix d'or I saw her 
sameness of type Unless American pioneering days, telling the story from the stalls: she beamed 
one takes a special interest ‘ the “Great Trek’ of 1848, wh ad « toundation Of the State of 0 snd the opening up of the West. It shows with joy and was the first 
in musical plays, one hardly anne n on 2000-1 il f e starting-point, where now stands Kansas City. to lead the applause. After- 
remembers the features and wards she went into Cissie's 
the names of many leading ladies. Even a librettist Ruy Blas,” ‘‘ Monte Cristo Junior"? Once she had dressing-room and complimented her effusively, and 
with whom I discussed the subject the other day a song about a parrot, and in mimicry, with flapping when leaving said to a companion, in that inimi 
when he was in quest of heroine and could not arms and limbs perched stark, she created the make- table way of hers, “ You know that I enjoyed 
find her, admitted that Miss So-and-So and Miss X, believe of the bird in various moods. For aught I mvyself as much as if she had been Sarah and I the 
both very charming actresses and singers in their way, know it was a silly song, but Letty Lind’s gentle art imitator.”’ 
: " conveved nothing t im but blurred picture of g made it the song of the season. It was cock-a-doodled It is interesting to learn how Miss Loftus “ photo 
eee agreeable bl eness al ‘ trimmed figure If in the street and in the country—not to have heard graphs’ her subjects—and in her gallery are all 
: I saw them in the strect,’’ he said I would not know Letty sing it was to be out of the running. The manner of stars, from the music - hall and musical 
which was which; they are stereotypes, not types play in which it appeared is long since forgotten ; comedy to the “ legitimgte ' headed by Mrs. Patrick 
i of marked idiosyncrasies Hence the vogue of José the song, too, was unrecalled except when the name Campbell, perhaps her masterpiece of humour after 
: Collins: in her Oriental splendour, she is a peak in of Letty Lind cropped up—as it often did, in spite of the Bernhardt skit. « First of all she makes a point of 
Be a chain of hillocks her years of retirement—and then it was a case of seeing all the plays that are running. She carefully 
>. That was not so between the ‘eighties and the ‘* Do you remember her in the Cock-a-doodle ? " follows the acting and makes a note of the peculiarities 
ag twentieth century What is of artists. Hlaving made 
bn now the exception was then her round, she selects her 
the rule. I could reel off a 


long list of names, beginning 


with Kate Vaughan and 
Nellie Farren and not end 
ing with Letty Lind, who 
died the other day, every 


one of which meant a“ 
body,” detached, individual, 
commanding. Nor was it 
perfection of art or distinc- 
7 tion of refinement which 
made their popularity. Some 


some 


were capital singers and in 
different players ; some capi 


tal actors and poor singers ; 


some exquisite dancers and 

no more than that; and 

a when they united all the 

af talents their sway over the 
public was so great that their 

names became household 
; words, their likenesses adorn 
ing the mantelpiece of every 

Xp correct young man of the 


world and even the boudoirs 
«of all sorts and conditions of 
girls—a living picture in the 
minds of people who gener 
ally took but slender interest 


victims and then begins work 
in earnest Day after day, 
sometimes twice a day, she 
goes to the theatre or hall 
and studies and assimilates 
the characteristics of the 
artist selected. She memor 
the words, the inton- 
ations, the movements. But 
as, of course, she can only 
reproduce fragments, she 
writes a condensed version 
of songs or scenes, learns 
it by heart, and practises 
at home before a mirror. 
Each visit to a performance 
adds details, and al) details 
are carefully mirrored and 
added to the outline. At 
length, when, as it were, the 
mental plate is fixed and 
developed, she rehearses on 
the stage, and allows a 
friend or two to sit in judg 
ment. It is an art 2 part 
which demands a quick eye, 
a keen intellect, and a very 
musical ear. But 
ambition of Cissie Loftus is 


ses 


the real 


in the world of the theatre. 
Take Letty Lind, with 
whom all fell in love in 
her Gaiety and Geisha days 
Sculpturally and lineally she 
was not exactly beautiful 
Her voice was small and 
husky; her dancing, exquisitely 
archaic 
more attractive 
than by technical 


PIONEERS 
we 
On the left in the foreground 


braving the perils of 


prairie 


was of 
she 


graceful, 
simplicity ; and an actress 

by her somewhat bashful 
savoir-faire. Yet the 


as was 
naiveté 


moment she 


O PIONEERS!” 
“THE COVERED WAGON,” 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE HARDY COLONISTS 


is a group 
fires and 


of the principals, representing types of the great-hearted 


attacks of Indians From left tc Miss Lois 


right are 


Wingate, Mr John Fox as her brother Jed, Miss Ethel Wales as her mother, and Mr. Charlies Ogle as her father, Jesse Wingate 


Hers was eminently the gift of individuality com- 
bined with personality referred to. She was unique 
Time after time young artists have tried to follow, to 
imitate, to replace her, but the copy ever conjured 


IN OREGON—A SCENE FROM 
THE GREAT AMERICAN FILM AT THE LONDON 


not imitation, but to act her 
self. She feels that she has 
the equipment of an emo- 
tional actress, and her heart's 
desire is to give, on her 
return from America, a pro 
duction of Ibsen's Nora in 
“The Doll's House ’ — long since planned, in her 
own words, “ to show what there is in me and—in 
aid of a good cause and of artists who need a helping 
hand in hours of darkness . . os 


PAVILION 
pioneers who founded Oregon, 


Wilson as the heroine, Molly 
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VICTIMS OF THE UPHEAVAL CAUSED BY THE WORLD WAR. 


BEARING THEIR SIGNATURES: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


italian papers recently stated that the ex-Empress Zita, widow of the late 
ex-Emperor Charles, who died in exile at Madeira, was seeking to sell one of 
the last of the Austrian Crown jewels deposited by him in a Swiss bank when 
he was raising money for his final attempt at restoration. The jewel in question 
is the famous Florentine Diamond, which once belonged to Charles the Bold, 
and is estimated to be worth 30 million lire. The Italian Government, it was 
reported, legally warned the ex-Empress that the Italian State maintained its 
rights, under international conventions, in various articles which were formerly 
in the possession of the Crown of Tuscany and were trensported to Vienna in 


OF THE EX-EMPRESS ZITA AND HER ELDEST SON, OTTO. 


the eighteenth century. Among them, besides the diamond, weré valuable 
manuscripts in the Library of Modena, including the Breviarium Romanum and 
the Officium Beata@ Virginis. The ex-Empress was warned not to dispose of 
these objects, and that any sale of them would be declared null and void. At 
the same time a warning was issued to the public not to purchase any of her 
jewellery, as the Italian Government had a prior claim to certain jewels in her 
possession. It may be recalled that the late Emperor married Princess Zita of 
Bourbon-Parma in 1911. She was left with five sons and one daughter. The 
eldest boy, born in 1912, is known to Austrian Legitimists as Otto I. 
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WHERE MUD IS SACRED: STRANGE RITES AT AN ISLANDED SIKH SHRINE. 


Puotocrarus py Basnesnar Natu Cnorra. 


THE CEREMONIAL CLEARANCE OF MUD FROM THE SACRED WATER ROUND THE GOLDEN TEMPLE OF VISHNU AT AMRITSAR: THE SCENE WHILE SIKH NOTABLES 
SHOVELLED IT WITH GOLD SPADES INTO SILVER VESSELS, AND DEVOTEES STRUGGLED TO OBTAIN A HANDFUL TO CHERISH AS A PRECIOUS HEIRLOOM. 


™ HE Temple of Vishnu at Am 
ritsar,”” says a French corre 
spondent at Lahore, writing in July, ‘is 
made of gold. This temple, which is 
marvel of architecture and sculpture, i: 
a situated in the middle of an immense 
pool, which isolates it in its magnificence 
Needless to say, its water is, for the 
believers, as sacred as that of the Jordan 
is to Christians. But the lake of the 
Amritsar Temple sometimes needs to be 
cleaned out, as it is little by little choked 
with mud. The cleaning of the lake is a 
religious ceremony, of whose imposing 
= character the photographs give but a 
slight idea. It is also a very rare occur 


rence, as the last one was performed 
nearly a century ago, when the Sikhs 
were still a ruling power in their ow 
° country. On June 17 the work of 
+ cleaning began, and was the occasion of 
: a great manifestation. From every part 
of the Punjab, even from the depths of 
the jungle, Sikhs flocked in multitudes 
to Amritsar. Special trains had to be 
run, in which the pilgrims were closely 
packed, some finding room on the foot- 


boards, the tender, and even on the 
[Continued offsite 


Py GATHERED IN THEIR THOUSANDS FOR RITES 
si SIKH PILGRIMS AT THE 


The Sikhs, as to whose shrines there has been 
considerable agitation since the war, are not a 
race, but a brotherhood, originally religious, 


Continued.) 

engine. It is reckoned that more than 
300,000 devotees took part in the festival, 
and followed barefoot the ritual pro- 
cession that preceded the ceremony 
The column of pilgrims was more thar 
three miles long. Five persons of high 
rank, known as the ‘ Well - beloved, 
inaugurated the work of digging, and 
amongst them was the Maharajah of 
Patiala, one of the chief ruling princes in 
the Punjab. The shovels which these 
august labourers used to remove the 
mud were made of gold, and the recep 
tacles in which they collected it were of 
silver. The crowd thronged the temple 
walls, some crawling in the mud, or 
sinking in it up to their knees, and even 
waists, in their efforts to get near the 
place where the five ‘ Well - beloved 
were, so that they could take away, a: 
soon as the ceremony had begun, a little 
mud from the sacred reservoir. This 
mud they will keep in their homes, and 
they will leave it to their descendants 


And every hour of every day since the 
17th of June has seen the same fervour 
the same ritual observances performed 
by thousands and thousands of Sikhs 


PERFORMED ONLY ABOUT ONCE A CENTURY: 
GOLDEN TEMPLE OF VISHNU 


Mutiny. In order to protect their religious 
customs, the Punjab Government made the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Amritsar District 


but later military in character. A Sikh (meaning 


literally a disciple) is a follower of Guru Nanak 

(1469 - 1539), who founded the Order. His aim was partly to protest against the 
ritualism of Brahminical Hinduism, and partly to econcile the religious differences 
of Hindus and Mohammedans. After the Sikh Wars and the annexation of the 
Punjab m 1847, the Sikhs accepted the British Raj and were loyal in the Indian 


ex-officio President of the Golden Temple, or 
“ Durbar Sahib,"” as the Sikhs call it. In the 
Great War they responded splendidly to the appeal for fighting men. The Sikh 
shrine agitation in the Punjab has latterly been followed by terrorism on the part 
of a revolutionary gang, known as the Babar Akalis: but the Government has taken 
active steps to suppress them. 
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S' OTCH mist, when caught out in it, is a thing 
< 


about which one can be whole-heartedly and 
conscientiously disgusted. Arriving in the Highlands 
in the carly morning, and seeing it from the windows 


of what a Continental traveller described as one of 
the most comfortable sleeping-carriages in the world 
there kind of beautiful welcome North about 
it. It the hills, and the trees about 
Killiecrankie looked ghostly and magnified as those 


must have looked to the foe 


Was a 

drove down 
when the clansmen cut 
them down, carried them, and advanced behind them. 
Then there was a bright light, and then the vales 
were and the heather in its lovely colours of 
pink and rose and purple—now splendid, for all things 
gave brilliant colour to gorgeous 
Blair Athole, where French guests of 
the present Danish occupants, M. and Mme. de Mich- 
feidt, alighted in the chill of the early morning, looked 
splendid, and the mist gave more magnificence to 
Glen Tilt than it always possesses as it flitted through, 
now clearing, now gathering, with fine lights between. 
Up and up we climbed to Dalnaspiddal, the highest 
point of the railway, 1400 feet above sea-level, and 
where an engine was shied. 


clear 


are later this year 
bits of scenery. 


The train was, I believe, the first to take the Carr 
Bridy: 
by the 


route to Inverness since the damage wrought 
and tloods little time ago. 
We went very slowly, and we saw the great tracts 
swept by the and the tents of the men out 
making repairs, like those of an encampment of Boy 
Scouts. Lhe train was full of people, including the 
Kent Cricket Eleven goitg to play the North of 
Scotland. They left at Aviemore, their sleepers 
to the other train, although 
handed in at Kingussie, 


cloud-burst some 


water, 


having been hitched on 


breakfast had been discussed, 


and everyone was up and looking out at the Cairn- 
gorms and the curious pranks played among them by 
the mist. We passed Moy, where the King had been 
shooting a few days back, and kept dropping men and 
women, guns and dogs, and then reached Inverness, 
Mail 


from the south is an hour late and your train on won't 
and a half 


where it was pouring heavily and persistently. 


Start for an hour ' was the cheering news 


we got. When we did get off it was a crowded train, 
and the restaurant car—an innovation—was in such 
demand that passengers for Dornoch were much 


exercised lest the second service should not be ready 


An attractive and typical example of the new autumn 


coat-frock, showing an original decoration of black 
givé braid. 
before they had time to enjoy the meal. It was 


ready, but one heard nothing of enjoyment. 


The weather in the North has been execrable, 
yet since our arrival it has been all right; the first 


day was one of the most beautiful 1 ever remember 
the colour of the hills and the sea superb, the air like 
draughts of dry champagne, and the sun so hot that 


sitting out was a positive joy. As yet the rivers are 


Pleating is coming inlo its own, and this almond-eveen 
crépe de-Chine frock, embroidered with dull gold, is an 
advance guard of thé 


autumn fashions. 


in flood too much to be good for fishing 
plentiful deer and ground 
and Duchess of Sutherland are at Dunrobin, where 
the Duke and Duchess of York are expected—may, 
indeed, have arrived, for at Inverness we saw that the 
Duke of Sutherland’s saloon was being made spick 
and span ready for some distinguished travellers. I 
think that the Duchess of York will find this far 
northern part of her country new to her. She will 
have a warm welcome to it. 


Grouse are 


also game. The Duke 


The Bishop of London was in our little iron 
Episcopal Church of Scotland structure on Sunday, 
but as a member of the congregation. He has been 
fishing in the Shin, and knows this part of the world 
well, visiting it almost every autumn. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who has also been fishing, did 
not get quite so far north. The Shin might be called 
the Bishops’ Kiver, so many hed it. Parts of® 
it are very beautiful, but these parts are not all of 
them easily fished, as each side to 
the water's edge at very narrow One of the 
loveliest is the salmon 


have fi 


aces 
leap, where tons of foaming 
water rush down in a great fall. The fish leap up some 


forty feet and into the foam at the top on their way 


to Loch Shin. At times they miss and are swept 
back, and one imagines them disabled or discouraged. 
Not a bit of it: a salu with a mistakable mark 
on its side has been watched by me try three times 
and accomplish its ject at the fourth. Quite small 


ingly. Iti 
of water and 


trout leap too, and just as persever notice- 
able that the y evade the 


Jump at the s! les 


neaviest rush 


The Duke and Duchess 


f Portland are at Lang- 
well, where the Marquess ] 


and Marchioness of Titchfield 
and their two little girls are staying with them. The 
Duchess and her Grace of Sutherland met some days 
ago at a bazaar at Helmsdale, and on the 5th the 
Duchess of Sutherland opened one at Rogart. Even 
in the holiday season our great ladies do a bit of 
philanthropic work. 


Viscount and Viscountess Chaplin are at Uppat 
their situated lodge looking out over the 
sea, surrounded by pine and heather. The 
Marquess and Marchioness of Londonde rry are staying 
with them As the house is not very large they have 
taken one at their three little girls and 
their nurses and governess. They love the place, and 


beautifully 


trees 


Srora for 


and their 


only 


bathe 


who are 


and 
parents, 


ride 


have expeditions with 
Viscount 


four miles away. 


Castlereagh, who will come of age in November, is at 
Uppat, at Dunrobin, and otber places for shooting 


and stalking. 


The Duke of Sutherland has let his Loch Choire 
lodge this season, and is shooting on the hills round 
Dunrobin, extending over many miles, Young grouse 


are rather this vear, and the bags, although 


good The 
deer are later than usual to get into the best condition, 


scarce 
have a poor percentage of young birds. 
and it is seldom that the heather is so well in its prime 
so late in the year. Floods filled the rivers, 
and when the rush of water is over they should be 
play. At present the banks are 
(worms with them), the fish are well fed, and the water 
is not clear enough for the flies to be properly tempting, 
so baskets are just now light. The anglers’ perfect 
weather never comes, but he lives in hope of 
thing more like it soon. It is also too sunny for him. 
As some people sit out basking in the heat tempered 
by fresh breezes, cool and delicious, whether off the 
or the heather, all he looks for are the 
distasteful to others and the wind from the quarter 


have 


washed 


in good 


some- 


sea clouds 


that properly curls the water of the Loch for his 
purpose If he happens to shoot, stalk, golf, and play 
tennis, he is not so complete an egotist; but the 


complete angler, male or female, regards all other 


form of sport as merely filling up time. 


There is a large and well- 
and, as the Jinks are splendid and in 


Dornoch is going strong 
run hotel there 
fine order, it 
visitors 


always commands a large number of 
One of the curious things about people is 
how they enjoy being in numbers. Men and women 
who complain of the over-crowded condition of our 
post-war England, and honestly believe that they pine 
for quiet, seldom go to a wholly quiet place for a 
holiday. There are no bands, no promenade, no cheap 
amusements at Dornoch, so that it may be said to be 
comparatively quiet; still, there are so many people 
that it is not easy to get a round of golf, and motor-cars 
liven up the surrounding country. There are dances 
and bridge parties, and, as its admirers say, always 
something to do at Dornoch. No one nowadays looks 
on a holiday as a time fully licensed for doing nothing 
and proceeds to do it quite thoroughly. That there 


A fashionable evening dress of brick-red crépe-de Chine 


closely covered with crystal beadwork 
is particularly 


The 


interesting. 


swathed belt 


are a few such restful souls and bodies is a saving 


grace in the midst of life's bustle and rumours 
of wars accidents tragedies on giant scale, 
crimes, and malevolent and beneficent activitics of 
all kinds. A. E. 


THE WORLD OF WOMEN... fie 


= 
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ABY becomes dimples allover 

when fed on Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. Muscles, nerves, bones, 
brains,teeth—all are steadily built 

\ up by this famous super-food— 
full-cream milk enriched with 


nourishing extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat flour. 


As good for mother as for baby. 


AL 


D Mi, 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Atall chemists’ in four sizes,2/-, 3/6,8/6and 15/-. A liberal 
free sample for trial sent, post free, for 3d. in stamps. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks. 


For adults, Horlick’s gives mental and physical fitness—Ready in a moment with hot or cold water. 
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ise the back 


The \utumn fashions are rapidly uence of this 
Skirt. crystalhsing, though manv im- of coats bear 
portant matters have not yet 

teen decided by the artists in dress on whom the 
responsibility rests, but 
already, out of the con- 
flicting rumours to the 
effect that the skirt is to 
be both longer and shorter 
this year, one clear fact 
has emerged. The tlounced 
apron skirt is to be the 
order of the day Laver 
on layer of tlounces, pleat- 
ed whenever possible, ad 
orn the front of the skirt, 
and mm many of the most 
fashionable new models 
they are lifted on to one 
hip, so that the material 
drapes itself in long semi- 


astems round the waist as circular lines which add 
bas at the ne Stetmmann's height and = slimness to 
we ime wor the figure In every 


basque. 


185, Piceadillv 


harming pink crcl pe-de-t hime bomnet which hail from layette basket 


._“ We cannot praise 
Mellin’s Food too much” 


Here is jolly little baby Joan, of Shrewsbury— 

thy, sturdy happy, just one more proof of 
the fine healthy progress made by Mellin’s Food 
Babies. Read what the mother and father of Joan 


, 
\ 
f 
\ 
3 


have to say :— 
able to send this photograph 
She is a time, healthy yirl, and 
Mellin’s Food too much after 
her 
rd supplies all baby needs for pertect 
. nourishment from birth, and, prepared as directed, 
= is second onivy to 4 heaithy mothers milk—easily 
digested and readily assimilated. 


We will send samples and descriptive 
booklet post free om receipt f 
Od. im stamps 


Mellin’s Food, Ltd., Londo 


(oat-frocks, afternoon dresses, 


Fashions and Fancies. on 


und evening dresses 


cerned, however, the flouncing does not spring from 


Luerythime for the has its home at Steinmann’s, 155, Piccadilly, 
he late responsible r this lovely christen- 


f cream net and Valenciennes lace 


the waist, for the close-fitting silhouette is maintained 
to knee level, whence it flares into a brief flounced 
though his Majesty the 
Baby cannot appreciate the robes 
he wears, every mother insists that his clothes must 
be a> beautiful as expert workmanship and care can 
make tliem, and consequently it is to P. Steinmann’s, 


Baby's Trousseau. 


goes for babv's trousseau. 
In the salons of these famous lac« specialists she will 
tind everything 


awann's little woolly garment. 
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of the skirt is plain, and as tightly be mentioned, is beautifully fitted, and is availabl 


upholstered in) any colour The lovely christening 
robe in the centre of the page is 


of cream net gathered into mser- 


susceptible to the in- 
and even a number 


Where coats are con- tions of real Valenciennes lace. 
Butterfly motifs are let into the 
skirt. The same design decor- 


ated the little pink crépe-de-Chine 
jacket on the left, and it is need 
less to add that it is hand-made 
and embroidered. The bonnet ts 
to match,fand a feature of these 
crépe-de-Chine coats is that they 
can be had with a warm detach- 
able lining of wadded crépe ; 25s. 
is the price for one of these prac- 
tical and charming little gar- 


ments. 
An excellent 
Indispensable 
idea which 
Accessories. 


will be appre- 
ciated in the nursery is the ttle 
bib that fastens not only at the 
throat, but round the waist. One 
of them is sketched on this page 


and in fine muslin, hand - embroi- I pret — en 
ariel 

dered and trimmed with real lace, mine ; 
mann ha te 


they range in price from 12s. 6d. 
Muslin bonnets they have in 
great variety, and these are enriched with real Valen- 
csennes, Brussels, or Irish lace. E.A.R. 


th hand embroider 


re 


can require, from the 


this page to the tiniest This indispensable layette basket, fitted with al! the accessories that hal 
Che basket in question, it must requires, was sketched al Stemmann 


The Inside Out 
DUAL BURBERRY 


A grand Weatherproof ; a most becom- 
ing Overcoat; serving well the two purposes 


Turn the Coat Inside 
Out to Suit the Day. 


Gabardine outside, Cheviot inside FOR WET DAYS 
Cheviot outside, Gabardine inside FOR FINE DAYS 
For Comfort, for Appearance and as a Weather 
proof, everything is eminently satisfactory about 
the DUAL BURBERRY. 


Illustrated Catalogue and patterns of materials sent on request. 


BURBERRYS 
LONDON 
Bé Malesherbes PARIS 
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GERMAN CURRENCY .—(Continued from page 484.). 


had produced such marvels in peace-time. Was it 
surprising that those same qualities, when applied to 
a gigantic struggle, should still effect extraordinary 
results? Then came the Peace. No deep study was 
required to realise the enormous upheaval which had 
taken place in Germany during the four years of the 
war. Neither the state of 
mind nor the fortunes of the 


encumber the world in a few years from the ruins 
which the blind passions of man had accumulated. 
Germany in 1930 would again be the prosperous 
Germany of 1910. 


The world has begun to perceive that the problem 
and the task weré not, alas! so simple. We readily 


possibilities, have become very vague. We have 
no longer any idea of the limitations of its powers, 
especially when it is a question of great human col- 
lective bodies, such as whole peoples. We often ask 

the impossible of them as if it were quite natural. 
In this way we have finally isolated human labour 
from all the conditions which render it possible in 
modern society, by believing 


social classes, nor the wealth 
of the country, its social and 
international position, nor 
the directing forces, nor the 
political institutions, were 
the same at the end of the 
war as they had been in the 
much -admired Germany of 
1914. We ought to have 
asked ourselves whether all 
these changes would not have 
a certain influence also on 
the productive power of the 
country. 

Our epoch believes in the 
magic of science and indus- 
try. Therefore the world 
reasoned differently. It asked 
itself: Are not the German 
factories not only intact, but 
also more numerous, since 
the war? Are not her scien- 
tific laboratories still active ? 
Do not her wise men still 
form the same ingenious clan 
which discovered so many 
precious secrets ? 


Are not 
her workmen still industrious 


1 


that a people can go on al- 
ways working with the same 
energy and the same result, 
no matter what the social, 
moral, or political conditions 
of its life may be. It is an 
illusion. In order to work 
well, modern industry not 
only requires coal, raw ma- 
terials, machines, workmen, 
foremen, chiefs; it has also 
need of a certain political 
order and a certain moral 
equilibrium, which together 
keep the balance true be- 
tween discipline and liberty, 
reward and effort; and 
which develop the initiative 
spirit and desires, the taste 
for comfort and luxury, at 
the same time maintaining 
the wants and ambitions of 
the masses within the limits 


4 of possibility. The great 
m4 industrial undertakings were 
J able to develop so well in 
the nineteenth century be- 


cause political order and 


and disciplined as before ? 


The conclusion therefore 
seemed clear and simple 
enough. As Germany, when 
she passed from peace to war, 
had been able to double and 
treble her creative energy, so 
when she returned to peace 
after the war was over, she would again double and 
treble it. The discoveries she had made, the perfections 
she had realised, the possibilities of which the war had 
given her glimpses, added to the desire of reconquering 
the prosperity and prestige of former days, would 
prodigiously strengthen her will and imagination. . . . 
The new magic, science and industry, would dis- 


ratings, and 75 marines. 


DESCRIBED AS “THE MOST POWERFUL FIGHTING MACHINE AFLOAT”: 


BATTLE-SHIP, U.S.S. “COLORADO.” 


The “‘ Colorado,” launched in March 1922, and recently commissioned at Camden, New Jersey, has a tonnage of 33,000, a speed 
of 21 knots, and armament including eight 16-inch guns with a range of nearly 20 miles. 
The cost of the ship was £5,500,000. 
will be the last super-Dreadnought that the United States can build for eleven years. b 

during which she will visit ports in the Channel and the Mediterranean.—{Photograph by Topical.) tion, and the 


laugh at our ancestors, who knew so little of the ob- 
scure laws of Nature, and entertained facile beliefs 
in prodigies and magic. Have we not perchance 
transported that blind credulity in Nature into the 
region of moral forces? We know fairly well what 
Nature can give us, and what we can ask of her, but 
our notions of human nature, of its exigencies and 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


Her complement is 66 officers, 1328 
It is said that, under the Naval Disarmament Agreement, she 
In December she will begin a cruise 


moral equilibrium were as- 
sured by the happy com- 
bination of two opposite 
historical elements—the au- 
thoritative traditions of the 
ancient régimes which sur- 
vived the French Revolu- 
forces of 

initiative, innovation, and 
criticism liberated by the Revolution and the régime 
of liberty. 

It would, however, be an error to believe, as so 
many people do believe to-day, that that order and 
that equilibrium are an unalterable part of the cosmic 
scheme. Delicate creations as they are of a happy 
and privileged epoch, they might disappear, carrying 


[Continued overleaf. 


Size 20 x 13} x 7} inches 


Shoe-Lift .and Hook. 
x 8 inches .. oe oe 


LADY'S DRESSING CASE 


A full-sized Dressing Case in fine quality polished 
Morocco leather, lined rich Moiré Silk. Made through- 
out in Harrods own workshops. F 
Ivory Brushes and Hand-mirror, solid Silver-topped 
Bottles, large Blotter, Jewel Box, etc. 


GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING CASE 
Fine quality unbuffed Hide Case, lined leather. Com- 
letely fitted with Silver-topped 
(heavy concave pattern), 
Blotter, Strut Mirror, Instrument Board and Ivory 
Size 24 x 16 


HARRODS LTD 


Either of these Cases 
is semt§ carriage 
paid in Britain 


Dressing Cases 
from Harrods 


Without a Dressing Case, the most necessary toilet needs are often 
overlooked in a hasty week-end ‘ pack.’ 


Case will valet you thus for a while, but a Harrods case is your 
faithful servant for a lifetime—faithful because of the painstaking 
care that has been taken over the,construction of its every detail. 


Any fitted Dressing 


Dressing Case Section 
is on 
Harrods Ground F joer 


itted with real African 


25 Gns. 


Bottles, African Ivory 
Auto-Strop Razor, 


22 Gns. 
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Dignity 
Charm 


of Good 
Lighting 


A good even lighting effect, without sharp contrasts, shadow, 
or glare, makes all the difference to the comfort in Houses, 
Hotels, Restaurants, Showrooms, Offices and Reading Rooms. 


This can best be obtained by utilising Holophane Filterlite 
Units, which are scientifically designed to transmit and 
reflect light in the most efficient and economical manner. 


You are invited—without incurring any obligation—to consult our 
Illumination Specialists, who have 30 years’ collative experience to work 
upon, or to get your local Contractor to obtain for you a Specification 
prepared by Holophane engineers. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure No. 47, explaining more fully the benefits 
to be obtained from Scientific Iumination by means of Holophane 
Filterlites and Holophane Units generally. 


The Holophane Lighting Service is applicable to all forms of artificial 
illumination and for all types of units. 


hane 
Holo 


Any Lighting Contractor will olyain for you, free of charge, 
specifications prepared by Holophane Engineers, showing how 
lighting may be improved—and possibly lighting costs 
reduced ; or communicate direct with 


HOLOPHANE, LTD., 
47, Elverton Street, Vincent Square, LONDON, S.W.1 
See that the name Holophane appears on the unit purchased. 
Motorists should enquire about the Holophane Anti-glare Motor Lens. 


The Holophane Filterlite is 
a new development in the 
control of light. It is a 
luminous bow! of remark. 
able beauty, utility and soft- 
ness of light, and, Le 
totally enclosed,is dustproof. 


Sdeal 
with 
cheese! 


TABLE 


BISCUITS 


Eiderscutum 
FRINTON 
COAT. 


THE “ EIDERSCUTUM ” COAT. 


S snug and restful for travel wear as it is 
burdenless and limb-free for walking. Of 
vari-coloured pure new wools, honeycombed 

for lightness, warmth and ventilation. Decorous 
for town—practical for country wear. Price 
&8 8 0 in single-breasted style (as illustrated); 
&9 9 O double-breasted. 


Men’s Coats same prices. 


Mention of “I. L. News” will bring booklet 


Tay S3 and patterns by return, or coats sent on 
ay Agents in principal Towns. 
SOLE MAKERS: 
By appointment to 
H.M. the King 
and to 
H.RH. the Prince 
of Wales 
Weatherproof Specialists 
since 1851. 


126, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Lace and Lingerie 


London's Famous House for Laces, Embroideries, 
Lingerie and Baby Clothes, Founded 1865. 


REAL LACES.~ A choice variety of real lace goods 


from §/. to 220. Collars, Handker- 
chiefs and Scarves, etc. Remnants of Real lace for Lingerie. 
SPECIALITIES. 
Real Valenciennes and Flemish Laces, Filet, Real Brussels, 
Irish Crochet, Honiton, Mechlin, Lille, Point de Venise and 
Antique Laces, Lace Collars, Scarves and Handkerchiefs. 
Fine Cambric and Linen Lawn Handkerchiefs. 


We supply Ledies’ Underwear and Baby Garments 
ready made or to order, or supply al! the materials to 
meke them at home. See oor unique Pattern Book of 
Embroideries, Leces and Materials, sent on application 


DAINTY BABY CLOTHES. 
A charming variety of everything needful for baby. Christen- 
Robes, Gowns, Cloaks Children’s Frocks, 
Smocks, Tunics, Coats, etc. Also beautiful Lingerie for 
ete. 


SBLECTIONS OR PRICE LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


Modesty Jumper Slip Fronts 


In various Real Laces, from 9/6 


The Set--Collar & Slip in Real Milanese Lace 


(as illustration), 63/- 


P. STEINMANN & CO, 
185-186, Piccadilly, Londen, W.1. (Founded 1865) 
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inventive geniuses. It has been so 
vear ago I wrote, 


Varis, that Germany 


with them many of our workshops, laboratories, and 
in Russia. A 
in an article for the J/lustration of 
. having hardly any government 
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A LAWN-TENNIS SENSATION: THE FIRST DEFEAT OF 


THE WORLD'S GRASS COURT CHAMPION, MR. W. M. 
!OHNSTON, SEEN (LEFT) SHAKING HANDS WITH THE 
VICTOR. MR. J. O. ANDERSON. 

A sensation was caused in the lawn-tennis world by the defeat of 
Mr. W.M. Johnston (U.S.), the world’s champion on grass, by 
Mr. |. O. Anderson (Australia) at Forest Hills on August 3], in 
the Davis Cup competition Mr. Anderson won, out of 5 sets, by 
4-6, 6-2, 2-6, 7-5, 6-2 Mr. Johnston led by 2 sets to 1, and in 
the fourth set was leading by 5 games to 4 It has been sug- 
eested that his use of a heavy racket (144$ oz.) tells upon him in 


ve-set match A few days later Mr 


Mr. W. T. Tilden (US.).-4Photograph by Topical.) 


left 


Anderson was beaten by 


seemed to be transformed into a gigantic work- 
shop in which order was maintained by the necessity 


imperious necessities.can maintain a kind of order for 
a certain time in a modern country, they cannot 
alone, without the collaboration of other social forces, 


such as schools, the Press, religion, justice, army, 
government, hold in check all those passions which 
undermine order, especially in an epoch so disturbed 


as our own 

Actual present events are an illuminating proof 
of this truth. The German people have done their 
utmost in order that the believers in the magic of 
science and industry should not be disappointed. 
They had set themselves to work with their untiring 
energy, only asking to regain their old prosperity 
as soon as possible. But the weakness and errors of 
the Government have created a situation in Germany 


which disturbs the nation’s work more and more, 
discourages it, and, while multiplying obstacles, 
diminishes productive power. The annihilation of 


the currency is at this moment the most serious of 
these perturbations, but it will be followed sooner or 
later by others still more dangerous 

The collapse of the mark is, in fact, only one form 
of the political crisis in Germany. Germany has no 
longer any currency because no longer has a 
Government. It always back to that— the 
most dangerous legacy of the World War for Europe is 
not the economical crisis, but the political crisis. 
The fall of the monarchical system has left half 
Europe with such weak Governments that everything 
vacillates, social order and economical life alike. 
If one realises this tragic reality, the illusions of those 
who expected a rapid rise of the mark can only be 
considered as childish. that weakness 
lasts in so many States, there will be great disturbance 
in the whole of Europe. That is why the task of the 
men who govern the States which are still well or- 
ganised is at the same time a difficult and an easy 
It is difficult, because, in order to be able to act 
in Europe, they need to have Governments possessed of 
power with whom to deal. But it is relatively easy, for 
they can do nothing to help form such Governments ; 
all that can be asked of them is that they should not 
add to the difficulties with which those countries are 
struggling in their attempt to create for themselves a 
solid political organisation. It 
little 


she 
comes 


So long as 


one 


is a task for which a 
foresight and moderation should suffice. 


In 1867 the third Earl of Craven, who was a great 


1923 


named Craven Mixture, after the Earl, and quickly 
found favour with his many friends. One of the 
most noted smokers of Craven, Sir James Barrie, was 


so delighted with the mixture that he immortalised 
it, as Arcadia Mixture, in “ My Lady Nicotine.””” The 
makers of Craven Mixture, Messrs. Carreras, of 
55. Piccadilly, W.1, are naturally jealous of the fine 
record and unusual history of this mixture. The 
recipe for it has been carefully preserved, and to this 
day Craven Mixture is made im identically the same 
painstaking, old-fashioned way as it was in 1867 for 
the third Earl of Craven 


THE NEW JUNIOR LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPION: MR. N. H 
LATCHFORD (LEFT), WITH THE RUNNER-UP. MR. H. W 
AUSTIN. 

The finals of the Junior Lawn-Tennis Championships of Great 
Britain were played at Beddington Park L.T.C. on September 5 
Singles, Mr. N. H. Latchford beat Mr. H. W. Austin 

(holder) by 6-2. 5-7, and 7-5. [Photograph by C.N 


of work, independent of the Government and its pipe smoker, requested Mr. Carreras, of Wardour In the Boys’ 
power. But to-day I add that, if work and its Street, to make a special mixture for him. It was 
= 3 i 


DRY CURACAO 


“MARASCHINO 
DRY CURACAO 
CREME ve MENTHE 
KUMMEL AND 
VERY OLD GIN 


_ _ The Worlds 
Favourite Liqueurs 
for 347 Years 


Wholesare Agents LK. 


—s 


LUCAS BOLS 


Founder of 
the Distillery 


Amsterdam 


BROWN-GORE-@-CO, 40 TRINITY sa. LONDON,E.C. | 


- 


——- 


When your 
Hair is like 
Wire 


there is only one preparation that 


will effectually and completely 


control it—and that is—-ANZORA. 
Being clean, easy to use and 


delicately perfumed it has become 


T the recognised hair controller for 
T the man who cares. 
. nzora Cream for greasy scalps 
: CREAM and Anzora Viola for dry scalps, 
S Ladies will find it $ are sold by chemists, hairdressers, 
very refreshing and § 
! beneficial to the skin stores in 1/6 and 2/6 (double 
Pure, fre tror ae 
grease, and quantity bottles. Firmly refuse 
Obtainable all: substitutes. 
tin handy l ‘3 
jars at 
° 
x | 


| MASTERS THE HAIR 


ANZORA PERFUMERY CU., 


Lid., 
London, N.W.6. 


Willesden Lane, 


—— — — 
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19255. 


Situated at the junction of the Uxbridge 
and Edgware Roads, Tyburn Gate 
would appear to be near the scene of 
the famous place of execution from 1512 


to 1783, when the last execution here, 
that of John Austen, took place. 


A= 43 No process can improve on “4 Its praises are sung: in 
nature in mellowing a fine every tongue — and a feature | 
Ay Whisky, and no mellowing can of the glowing tributes to | 
FE produce a more true-to-nature REG? “RED TAPE is their 
Whisky than “ RED TAPE.” Whisky entire spontaneity. 
Bi: 

ZA = Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., 68, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. Ze =} 

aie 


f brfume of R are Listinction 


Perfume that delicately emphasises 
the personality of the user, created 
by the famous old Paris perfumery house 


of L. T. Piver (Founded 1774), Paris. 


VELIVOLE is highly concentrated, yet 
always delicate and long-lasting in use. 


The Home of 
Beautiful 


LINE 


5O YEARS ago Robinson & 
Cleaver’s manufactured the 
best Irish Linen, and to-day it is 
still recognised as the Home of 
Beautiful Linen. 

No. ILN 1t59—Pure Trish Linen Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, plain hemmed, woven 
from pure flax varns, medium weight. 


WHO. 


spare no doubt that 7% 
jet cross "HEL 


WHY+NOT 


THE BALL WITH THE PLUS MARK 


¥ 
HENLEY'S TYRE & RUBBER 


co., LTD., 


20/22 Christopher Finsbury Square. 
LONDON, E.C.2 
Paome Wal, awl 
ture fi ‘ | 


sive 2 x 3 yards per pair 47/6 

In Gold-engraved Bottles from 10/6. 2x3, 61/6 

Pillow Cases to match. 

7%, Size 20 x 30 inches 6 tor 23/9 ont 

No. ILN is9-—Bleached Pure Irish Linen 


Then you need — 
GREENS 


SPONGE 
MIXTURE 


The ideal ration for 
making Stonde Sendunch. 
SwissRolls & other dainties 
Prepared Ay 
GREENS of Brighton 


Double Damask Cloths and Napkins oe 
Design, Ornamental Ivy Border and Centre. 
Suitable for round or oval tables Gag 
Sive 45% 45 inches .. . each O93 
2225 w/- 


Napkins to match 
2 x 22 inches tor 13/9 


Size 2 
2 


No. ILN Bleached all-linen hem- 
stitched huck towels. 
Size 24x 40 inches .. 6 for 11/6 
No. ILN tse Heavy ali-linen check 
glass or tea towelling by the ward 
Width 25 inches per yard 1/34 
No. t54-—Heavy plain all-linen Glass 
or Tea Towelling by the vard 
Width 24 inches Be per vard 1/25 
Write to-day for IMlustrated List 
No. 40D. sent post free De 
hwery of parcels guaranteed, and 


carriage paid on all orders of 20 - 
apwards in the United Kingdom. 


ROBINSON 
BCLEAVERE 


Linen Manulacturers 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


strokes better = 
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stags It is stated, apparently on good 
—— authority, that the promised Bill 
to repeal the present Motor-Car 

Act is to be introduced early in the coming Session 
of Parliament. It is fervently to be hoped that it 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


for fairly obvious reasons, will cause the subject to 
recede into the background. 


. A good deal of irritation is caused 
Delivery Change. by the habit of some firms of 
stipulating that delivery of their cars is to be “ ex 
works,”’ and of making a charge, which is sometimes 
as high as /8, for deliver- 
ing the car at the pur- 


chaser’s home. My own 
opinion of it is that such 
a charge is stupid and 
short-sighted in the ex- 
treme. It irritates the 
customer, who thinks he 
is being charged unjusti- 
fiably, and it is really 
nothing to the maker, 
since it only involves a 
few hours of a driver’s 
time and possibly a rail- 
way fare back to the 
works. It has been 
pointed out to me that 
a car costing probably 
£1000 or more cannot be 
delivered to the buyer 
without an extra charge, 
while any of the big 


A FAMILY CHOICE: THREE CROSSLEY CARS OF 25-30-H.P., 14-H.P., 
AND 19.6-H.P. RESPECTIVELY. 
These three Crossley cars all belong to members of the same family—namely, Mr. F. Neame (a well- 
known gentleman-farmer of Selling, near Canterbury), Major Philip Neame, V.C., D.S.O, and Lieut.- 
Colonel A. L. C. Neame, late Royal Engineers, respectively. 


will be postponed as long as possible, because the 
nearer to the end of the Session it comes the more 
time will there be for the effects of the recent anti- 
motoring agitation to die down. If new legislation is 
discussed at the beginning of the Session, then the 
reflex of this agitation will be very pronounced, and 
the resultant Act will be one carrying far worse 
restrictions and even heavier penalties than the 
present Motor-Car Act, plus its younger sister the 
Roads Act. 

However, we must hope for the best, and leave 
it to the motoring organisations and their influence 
to do the best they can for us. As to the agitation of 
which I have spoken, this is, I imagine, virtually at 
atend. The silly season has closed, things are moving 
in the political and social world—all sorts of matters 
of importance are coming along to distract attention 
from the alleged misdoings of the motorist. Further- 
more, the Motor Show is almost at hand, and this, 


stores will deliver goods 


for delivery ; he would not feel annoyed about 
it and tell his friends that I was a sharp cus- 
tomer---and I should be well in pocket over the 
deal. Some of my manufacturing friends may 
take the hint—though I admit that most of them 
are probably exercised in their minds about getting 
prices down rather than how they may add a five- 
pound note to them. 


A Booklet Useful Correct lubrication is ge the 
to Motorists. most important points affecting 
the running of a car, and one 
which the average motorist is apt to lose sight of. 
The amount of lubricant used in a year is so small 
that it hardly seems worth while to discriminate. Yet 
if motorists only knew how incorrect lubrication 
caused burnt-out bearings, carbon deposits, and rapid 
depreciation, they would be more careful in their 
choice of a lubricant. It is with the object of assisting 
motorists in the elimination of their lubrication 
troubles that the Vacuum Oil Company, Ltd., have 
issued two booklets dealing with the correct lubrica- 
tion of cars and motor-cycles, and also a special 
booklet for the Ford. These booklets are very 
helpful and instructive, and have the added value 
of containing the minimum of advertising matter. 
A copy can be obtained from Gargoyle Mobiloil 
dealers, or from any of the addresses given in the 
advertisement of the Vacuum Qil Company, Ltd., 
on another page. W. 


to the value of {1 or 
over carriage free in any 
part of the country. I 
am asked, in the light of 
this, how the charge 
made by so many car 
manufacturers can be 
justified. It cannot, to 
my mind, be justified at 
all. If I were in the 
business of selling cars, 
and I found I could not 
afford to deliver free at 
the list price, 1 should 
simply put /5 on to the 
price and say nothing 


about it. My customer 
would never know that 
he was actually paying 


A NEW MODE OF “DEER-STALKING”: OCCUPANTS OF AN &8-H.P. TALBOT TWO- 
SEATER, WITH THEIR ANTLERED FRIENDS, IN RICHMOND PARK. 


N the fine Crossley range motorists have an ample choice of 
models which have gained the firm goodwill of the motoring 
public. The 14 h.p. Crossley is established as the most 

remarkable value for money ever offered. The 19.6 h.p. Crossley is 
well known for its exceptional road performance, beautiful finish and 
all-round excellence. The 20/70 h.p. Sports model is the ideal 
car for fast touring, is sold with a guaranteed speed of 75 m.p.h., 


Interesting literature 
covering any or all Crossley models gladly sent on request. 


yet is perfectly docile to handle and control. 


4-Seater Touring Car 400 Gas. 


14 h.p.—— 
Closed models from £560 | 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER. 


Lendon Showrooms & Export Dept.: 40-41 Conduit Street, W.1. 


The car which broke all R.A.C. Certified Trial Car Mileage Records. 


S-Seater Touring Car £795 
Closed models from - £1095 


From the smallest detail of design 


comfortable coachwork, 
car of unrivalled quality. 


any really high-grade car. 


to its exquisite finish, the 16/4 
Sunbeam is asuperb car. A 
and flexible engine, roomy and 
and re- 
liable tu the highest degree, it is a 
And in 
value it challenges comparison with 


THE SUPREME 


UNBEAM 


oh.p. 


16/40 h.p. 


Four - cylinder: very 
latest type overhead 
valve engine. 


Five-Seater : 
Complete Equipment. 


£795 


Other touring models : 


14 h.p. £650 and £685 
24/60 h.p. £1295 


Head Office and Works : 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms : 
12, PRINCES ST. 
HANOVER W.! 


Manchester Showrooms : 
106, DEANSGATE. 


THE SUNBEAM 
MOTOR CAR. Co., 


“ 
/ 22 
~ 
| 
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Write to Almagam Mills, Harpenden, for a copy of “Th 
Motorists’ Handbook ” (Edition N). It will be “a a you tee. 


WE GUARANTEE THE NEW ALMAGAM TREAD 


we fit to your old covers, either Grooved or Swastika pattern, for 3,000 
miles, but the unsolicited testimonials we receive show that a tyre, after it 


has been retreaded by us, and all defects removed from the casing, is better 
than a new tyre. 


HOW ALMAGAM RETREADING IS DONE 


ARM RUBBER PRODUCTIONS. 


ARM HOSE 


1 
| 

Our Hose Department is as large ! 

and as capable of turning out at ! 

least as much hose as any factory I 

in the country. ! 

for every purpose. 
| 


We make hose 


RUBMETAL HOSE for convey- 
ing oil, petrol, petroleum, acids, 
alkalies, etc. 


HIGH PRESSURE STEAM 


HOSE. 
BREWERS’ HOSE specially 
sweetened for conveying beer, No. .1.—As the tyre arrives No. 2.—Sample of a eaty hey No. , ae ies has No. 4.—The result of the Almagam 
Sank : at our works. After examina- tyre, which we open out and re-build, now m re-built and 
spirit and hot liquors. 1 tion it is stripped of its old and make decidedly better than new. po ca - is in a fit Process. The aa a pra . 
: y tread and all old rubber The worn and weak places having condition to vulcanised. pattern, grooved or $ - studded 
GARDEN AND GARAGE is buffed off, leaving the been found, the casing is then sent to The tread is made of the tread is now read to cover 
HOSE casing clean inside and the solutioning department, where it same material and fitted in — , y 
Z outside, receives many coats of rubber solution. the same way as a new tyre, thousands more miles, 


OUR RADIATOR’ HOSE is 
well known throughout the Motor 
Trade. We supply this to manu- 


A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


facturers of motor-cars, cut exactly 
to the length that they use in 
connecting up their Radiators. 
This saves them waste and trouble 
of cutting from long lengths. We 
supply several of the largest motor- 
car manufacturers in this country 
with these connections. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


London, E.C.3, 6/6/22. 


“I had this hose some 7 or 8 years ago 
and it is certainly the finest and best 
wearing that I have ever had, and I must 
compliment you on such a splendid pro- 
duction. 

Yours truly, 


Winchester, 23/5/22. 

“ Mrs. will be obliged if the 
Almagam Rubber Co. will send her the 
prices of garden hose. She had one from 
the Company some years ago which was 


very 
ours y, 


Write for Illustrated Price List. 
Special Terms for the Trade. 


Walsall, 17/5/23. 

“The reason I am writing 
you is because I have had such 
splendid service from a similar 
tyre which you retreaded for 
me 18 months ago. This tyre 
has since done 6000 miles and 
seems still good for another 
2000. It is fitted to the front 
wheel, and before fitting I 
could not get a tyre to stand 
for more than 2000 miles. It 
would seem as if a retread is 
better than a new cover. 


Yours truly, 


Broadstairs, Kent, 2/12/22. 

“IT have had tyres both for 
this motor cycle and for the 
car retreaded by you for some 
years, and am quite pleased 
with them all ; in fact, I think 
your retreads wear longer than 
the original tyres do. 


Yours truly, 


Totnes, 28/12/22. 
“The last cover you re- 
treaded for us has given really 
good service, and has seen 


three new covers scrapped. 


Yours truly, “a 


Gold Medal Won on 


Almagam Retreads. 
London—Edinburgh Trial. 


Croydon, Surrey, May 25, 1923. 

“ Pleased to inform you the three Alma- 

gam Retreaded Covers fitted to my Harley- 

Davidson Combination stood the gruelling 

test in the London-Edinburgh Trial, won 
Gold, no trouble whatever. 

Yours truly, 


Bucks, 14/8/22. 
“We may say that our 
customer is highly pleased 
with the retread fitted to —— 
M.C. cover. It has already 


done more mileage than the 
original tread which wore down 
tthe Tabric- Thanking you and 
hoping to do further business. 
Yours truly, 
Northumberland, 1/11/22. 
“May I add that the satis- 
faction derived from your 
retreads has surpassed the 
most sanguine anticipation ; 


they actually last longer than 


Devon, 24/6/22. 


“I may say I have three of 
your Almagam Retreads in 
use, recently put through the 
Wessex Garage, the third just 
returned. Theother two (30 x 3) 
on the front wheels of my 
Ford have now gone about 
5-6000 and the pattern is just 
wearing down. I am always 
so satisfied with your work 
that I prefer your retreads to 
new covers. I intend to try 


your own covers next time I 
require one, but I find retread- 
ing puts off the evil day almost 
i 


a_new tyre. efinitely. 
Yours truly, Yours truly, 
When Buying New Tyres |! 


BUY BRITISH TYRES 
They are the best, and 


ARM TYRES 


are the best British Tyres. 


Send Tyres for Retreading to 
ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN 


and put your burst or punctured tubes 
inside the tyres—we can repair them for you. 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED. 


Depots: 


172 Great Portiand Street, LONDON, W. 1. 


"Phone : Gerrard 5423/4 


100 Victoria Street, BRISTOL. 


Bristol 2536, 


838 Grey Street, NEWCASTLE. 
Central 966. 
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THE 
THE PLAYHOUSES. 


MR. ARCHER AS 
HE recent St 


xldess 


PLAYWRIGHT. 

premicre of * The 
* was an exciting occasion not only for 
the play's author, Mr. William Archer 
actor, Mr. Ge Arhss (back on a London stage after 
twenty absence), but also for the bods 
of our dramatic critics ; for here was one of the veterans 
of their ord 


James's Green 


and its leading 
“orge 
vears whole 
but lately retired from the plav-reviewing 
business, submitting a piece of his own to their judg 
ment: here who in the 
days had dared to turn creative artist 
his wares to the home market 

Archer's had already crossed the 
reports of an unusual success in the 
ceded the West-End 
with curiosity 


was a colleague atitumn of his 
wd had brought 
Kumours of Mr. 
Atlantic 
States had pre- 
experiment : we were all agog 
whether 
verdict If any 
forward with malice 


audacity 


London would endorse 
looked 
arifving a fellow 
old-fashioned, 


te see 


Arereca’s there were who 
to the chance of ae 
mtic, or others who feared something 
lbsernix ind tame, Mr Archer unted both 
mithipations alike His play is an excellent sample 


of melodrama, with all the thrills of its type, and with 


disap 


the PUTpPOses of its genre by 


poking fun 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS sept 
for love of revue Such av item. for instance, as Mrs. W Ramp, and Messrs. A Guest, A Buran, R 
Cagstake Winter Woop, H L Mevea, and 
the ~Whs baoulv Whittlebot with its skit on the many other correspondents are thanked tor their kind expressions 
Sitwell feoniy delights our “ atellectuals ” and others of regret and sympathy for the death of our late Chess Fuitor, as 
: well as tor ther warm esteem of his merits as a tricud aml af a 
in the know but may net its humours be a little mpose 
obscure to that larger pubhe which perhaps has not Hoxace E McFaueann (St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.).~-You will have learned 
heard of Miss Edith Sitwell and her two brothers and by this time that your letter has unhappily come inte other hand 
than those for which i was tocant, but we trust to ntinue the 
their contributions to Georgian verse Despite its friendly relations already established, and shall always welcome 
cleverness, however balanced, there ts no denying SOU MAV set us 
by certain lapses into banalitv--what revue escapes HW Satow ‘Bangor).—You have given the first move correctly for 
yong, at Black's reply of Kt te O for a detence against 
them the statement is worth that in move, Where is the mate 
London Calling Mr. Noel Coward and Mr. Ronald Coorer (Brooklyn, N.Y We congratulate you os your 
Jeans have given us the wittiest and most entertaining success m selving No, gort. May vou continue to seore! 
revue we have had for donkey's years. It really fulfils Sore tions OF Peoptem No, received from H MeFar 


H OF Marker (Porbander, India {N ; 
Inctia) ; and « f No. your from A 


Jand (St, Lantis, 
at the follies H 


rt Tavior (Shet 


of the hour it really gives a brilliant band of artists neki}, O a ki (Surbiton), Kev, F ‘ Pentelow (Nova Scotia) and 
Rudolp! Brooklyn, N.Y.). 
opportunities of amusing their public. In Karly 
\ { Corrt t Sourions oF Pas No. 3912 received trom Albert 
lourning © we get a little gem of comedy acting from Shetheld), H Burgess, G Stillingfleet Johnsen (Cobham), H Hest 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence ; Miss Maisie Gay, almost a Cairo), Rev. W Seott (Elgin), F j Falwell (Caterham), | M K Lupto 


genius with her broad touch 
fine mements of burlesque 
Mi Fubby Edlin 


comedian, 


ve 


CHESS 


of humour 


and again 


himself 


dmests Worsley) 
has a dozen Ri 1}, A Edmeston rsk 


Corkecr oF Prostew No, receives 


and again Baldwin (Farnham), W Cafterata (Newark), Rev. W Seott (Lluis 
a. first-rate H W Satow (Banger), J M K Lupton (Richmond), G Stillinetleet 
Johnson (Cobham), EG Barlow (Bournemouth) and D BS (Canter 
burs) 


CHESS [N CZECHO-SLOVAKIA., 


For Next Term 


4% 
*}). 


FT His clothes for next term are of very great 


of paramount importance is 


HIS UNDERWEAR 


ol 


Wath and We 


VESTS AND DRAWERS. 


reve 


\ 2 tion, the garment 
Ne 0) t 


Vers 


ment 


i gy t the 


r pair 6/11 


eget bo va, 


Bring him to 


; : Game plaved in the International Masters’ Tournament at Carlsbad 
the addition of well-turned and often very entertain- 4 Sip between Messrs. Bocotyupow and Taras 
ng chalowue He has a story to tell which holds his Jucen’s Pawn Opening.’ 
rudirence in suspense, and in his Kaja of Rukh — one ROBLEM XN Ry | waite (Mr, 5) prack (Mr. T whire (Mr. B meack (Mr. T) 
side of him, thanks to a Cambridy g. intereste t P tod Ktto h B 3rd 17 Pto R stk P takes K P 

AS training, interested BLACK 2 KR Bad Pto K Kt jrd (13 Ptakes KP Ke 
in Anatole France and Marcel Proust, and the other - ae 4 Pwo Bath B to Kt 2nd Seeking defence in a counter- 

apable of almost Satame crucity—he has a villain ty PtoK sth =P toQ ard 
m high-brow and Philistine alike can take to 4th P to KR 3rd toh PO takes P 
ther hearts. Transport by aeroplane inte this ija’s yj) 20 P take sP P takes P 
4 3 O Kt to O 2% “ 
capital, as Mr. Archer does, vour triangle of sex Castles QR Keto takes P 
msband who drinks, wife, and the man she really White has taken full advantage | tide, although it brings another 
loves: make vour potentate threaten to sacrifice the a Y. Ye Yi 2 Vy his « pm t's tardy develop. piece to bear on the White King. 
2 takes i} t 2ne 
the woman; throw in wireless $.O.S. calls and vet $e y ' Kt 3rd ' Kt takes R R takes Kt 
another arriving aeroplane assign to your Raja a YU Pte K sth K Kr to Kt sq 5. A, 
Cockney valet who hates his own countrv and is Kt to stt to 3rd 
hurled most justly from a window to death—and you Gy, Kt takes B Q te B sq Rio 
have all the materials of popular drama with sauce K K raigh way 
pyuante Ihe acting is as good as the play Mr. i 6 PieK Rgth KtoR sq rh rea 
\rhss, incisive, bland, quietly humorous, makes a 
telling figure of the Kaja, and there is little likelihood Yy ti; ay Z Yj The British Corre ‘ itries for 
of his being permitted, after the long run of “ The its tw t uF eye win rong 
to those desiring pport 
(-reen Goddess, to go back tou America: Miss Isobel a F Uy Y/ practice over th d cht t 
incere in all classes of plavers, of which full particulars may be had on application 
mu, sincere ull her scenes of emotion, confirms 7 Ui to Mr. H. E Matthew 37, Anson Street, Monton, Fecles, Manchester 
the good impressions produced by her work in “ The Th Fed held tt 
, he annual meeting of the British Chess Federation was he this 
Outsider \nd a third remarkable performance (in WHITI vear at South ind excited ’ sual int unt of 
tine comes from Mr. Arthur Hatherton. White to plas, and mate in two moves the 6 e ent the I h « \ p. Thi t was fought 
with eat spirit au ere re 
LONDON CALLING.” AT THE DUKE OF YORK'S, Sorenios oF No, By H. Gessiso, seve Grit 
the possibility that the best things patient sh ad overcome all ¢ ties, Miss Pri 
‘ 2 mur " + Wis sv wi r 


Better ! 


Better ! 


THE BEST OF ALL THE STUDDY BOOKS. 


STAR TURNS 


BEING THE 


16 PLATES IN COLOURS 


While 


and gets 


and 
and 


BONZO 


Wickeder 


FOURTH Stupby Docs PORTFOLIO 


Wickeder 


it TRUNK 
His BOOTS 


His RUG 


His SLIPPERS His FOOTBALL GEAR 


And we can ft him by post 


School Outfitting Lid Post Free 
Orders of 20 und « Post Free 


BRING THE GIRLS, TOO. 


A. W. GAMAGE. LTD., HOLBORN, LONDON. EC. 1. 


His TUCK. BOX 
His HOSIERY 


His BICYCLE 


Better! 


PUBLISHING OFrrice Tht 


ET IT 


Wickeder ! 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS 


SKETCH STRAND, LONDON, WC.% 


from your 
Newsagent or Bookseliers 


| 


=] 


— 
importance, Being the Winter term be mus 
_ have clothing that will not only fulfil its first | 
_~ iif duty that of keeping him warm and well 
a ay ~ protected, but will also withstand the wear and 
ul 1 \4 tear of the extra long term. Further it must 
"e z => » keep the Boy looking his best in accordance 
with individual School regulations. All this 
3 is assured at Gamages at prices for 
= 
/ ‘ 
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Skin Torment 


Mrs. Bolton suffered agony 
for years because of an ulcer- 
ated ankle. The first appli- 


cation of Germolene gave her 
rest and comfort, and now 


she is completely cured. distributes more petrol 


Mrs. B dolton, of Old Castle, Malpas, Cheshire, 
writes :—'‘‘ Five years ago I suffered an accident f d f mM d l 
/ \ to my ankle which caused a nasty ulcer. 1 re ine ro cru e Ol S : 
Bolt experienced untold pain. Nothing did me any 
Bolton } good, and they were making arrangements to 
take me to hospital when my husband recommended Germolene. He dressed my a fe 


foot and I retired for the night, and to my astonishment when I awoke it was 


| Stops at a Touch 


morning. It was the first sound sleep for five years. After the first dressing my 


foot commenced to get better, and from that moment to this I have never felt IN ' | J H }: B R | f ’ IS H 
pain. Germolene deserves the highest praise anyone can give. I am never 


without it in the home.” 
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THE 
THE WORLD OF “MUSIC. 


THE CORRECTION OF AN ERROR. 


HE letters of distinguished musicians are often 
7 interesting for the judgments which they con- 
tain on the writers’ musical contemporaries. It is 
comparatively rare to find a great composer’s letters 
preserved in any large quantity. Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn are the classic examples ; we may 
add in later days the letters of Wagner and Tchaik- 
ovsky. Biographers are apt to make 


a somewhat 
dangerous use of composers’ letters. It is generally 
in the years between twenty and thirty that people 
write letters most copiously. In the case of Mozart 
and Mendelssohn the letter-writing period began still 
earlier. There is a great fascination about this 
juvenile correspondence, as long as the reader is 
careful to bear in mind the writer’s age; but it is 
absurd to suppose, because Mozart or Mendelssohn 
expressed certain views at the age of eighteen, that 
they therefore maintained those views consistently 
for the rest of their lives. They made their judgments 
with the directness of youth, and cases often occur, 
(as, for example, in Mozart's description of Abt Vogle1 
in which the sharp and biting criticisms of a young 
man who sets down his impressions just as he receives 
them, it may be in a moment of extreme irritation, 
are to posterity worth infinitely more than the 
authorised biographies published by reverent and 
devoted pupils 

Among the famous examples of severe criticism 
passed by one musician on another, and one which 
reads very strangely at the present day, is a letter, 
dated February 1817, published in the collected 
correspondence of Rossini. It is too long to quote 
in its entirety, but here are a few characteristic pas- 
sages trom It: 

‘Here, my dear Leopoldo, are my ideas on the 
present state of music, From the moment when 
five notes were added to the pianoforte, I said that a 
disastrous revolution was being prepared in an art 
which had thus arrived at its perfection, since experi- 


and 
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The Tobacco that 
inspired Sir James Barrie 


to write the immortal masterpiece, “ My 
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blended in 1867 at the command 


Earl of Craven, the fragrance of 
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ence has shown that shies people nnati to add to the literary style, whereas Rossini at the age of twenty- 
best, it always leads to the worst. Haydn had already five was not a particularly well-educated man. It 
begun to corrupt purity of taste, introducing into his is incredible that he should have been in a position to 
compositions strange chords, elaborate passages, and form a judgment on the respective merits of Lucan 
daring novelties ; but he at least preserved so much and Virgil, Seneca and Cicero. 
loftiness and antique beauty of style that his errors In spite of these inconsistencies, the letter was 
may seem pardonable. But after him Cramer, and, universally accepted as Rossini’s, until doubt was 
finally, Beethoven, with their compositions that are cast upon it by Professor Giuseppe Radiciotti, who is 
deprived of all unity or naturalness, overflowing with preparing a new Life of the composer. Professor 
oddities and caprices, have entirely corrupted the Radiciotti, although curiously reluctant to disturb 
taste of instrumental music.”’ The writer then goes established traditions as a rule, a historian ot 
on to speak of singers, comparing Mrs. Billington un- modern methods, who bases his work on documentary 
favourably with Pacchierotti, and saying that cor- evidence. Being struck with the difficulty of recon 
ruption of taste seemed to have touched its lowest ciling the opinions expressed in this letter with the 
with Velluti, when Catalani appeared only to prove known facts of Rossini’s life, he did what had appa- 
that there is nothing so bad as to exclude the possi- rently never occurred to any previous investigator. 
bility of something worse. . . . The singers surprise He had the original letter in the Ferrara library 
us rather than move us, and whereas in the good old photographed, and compared the handwriting with 
days the players did their best to make their instru- other letters of Rossini It at once became evident 
ments sing, the singers now treat their voices like that the letter to Cicognara could not possibly have 
instruments. The multitude, which applauds so been written by Kossini at all. Specimens of the 
abominable a style, treats music as the Jesuits did two handwritings are reproduced in the current 
poetry and eloquence, when they set Lucan above number of the Rivista Musicale Italiana, in which 
Virgil and Seneca above Cicero.” Professor Radiciotti discusses the whole matter. As 
rhe letter is signed ““G. RR.” It was addressed to who the author of the letter was, he makes no 
to Leopoldo Cicognara, the art-historian of Ferrara, attempt to guess, beyond suggesting that he was 
and is still preserved in the library of that town. some local amateur of Ferrara, whom Cicognara had 


Rossin' in 1817 was twenty-five years old He had asked for his opinions in order to make use of them, 


alread, been given the nickname of w/ ftedeschino, as he obviously did, in his “ Storia della Scultura,”’ 
“the httle German,”’ because of his admiration for which came out in the following year. 

Havadn Hle had already created a scandal by daring Rossini is coming into fashion again—as is shown 
to write new music to the “ Barbiere di Siviglia,” by the fact that some writer not long ago alluded to 
which the older generation considered to have been Stravinsky as the modern Kossini—so it is desirable 
set once and for all by Paisiello. Yet the letter speaks that the truth about him should be known. The 
of Paisicllo as one of the good old school, and con persistence of the error for so many years is due 
demns wholesale “all the young composers for the mainly to the fact that few people have interested 
theatre "' as being followers of the new German school. themselves in Rossini. It is further due to the fact 
A correspondent of the leading German musical paper that Italians have a great reverence for their own 
in this same year (1817) wrote that Rossini had played great men, and are always ready to put up monuments 
whole pieces of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven to to then It is, however, not so common to find them 
him from memory Another point worth noticing applying the principles of commonsense to the memory 


is that the letter is written in a rather pompous of their national heroes. Epwarp J. DENT 
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The Father The 


( XENERAL SIR THOMAS DALZIEL, Commander-in-Chief 
\J in Scotland and first commanding officer of the Royal Regiment 
of Scots Dragoons in 1681, was a tough soldier whose grim, fierce, 
relentless nature had not suffered any repression by his early training 


in the Russian Service and fierce fighting against the ‘Tartars. 
An extraordinary-looking man, 


he never wore boots, it is said, 


and his body was clothed in only 
one coat, winter and summer 
alike, . . . nor would he shave his 
beard after the “murder” of 
Charles I. 
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